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The Spirit of ’76. 
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By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
: Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

: Here once the embattled farmers stood 
7 
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And fired the shot heard ’round the world. 


From Emerson’s Poem on the Battle 
Monument at Concord. 
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The trial of our patriotism is yet before-us, and we have 


¢ 


reason to thank heaven that its principles are so well known 


and diffused. Exercise towards each other the benevolent 


y 


feelings of friendship, and let that unity of sentiment which has 


Pd 


shone in the field be equally animating in our councils. 
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Remember that prosperity is dangerous; that, though 


—~ 
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successful, we are not infallible. 


Let this sacred maxim make the deepest impression upon 


A aed 


OV 


our minds, that if avarice, if extortion, if luxury and political 


corruption are suffered to become popular among us, civil 


=> 


discord and the ruin of our country will be the speedy conse- 


¢ 
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quence of such fatal vices. But while patriotism is the leading 


4 
g 


principle, and our laws are contrived with wisdom and executed 
with vigor; while industry, frugality and temperance are held 
in estimation, and we depend upon public spirit and the love of 


virtue for our social happiness, peace and affluence will throw 


—~y > 
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their smiles upon the brow of individuals, our commonwealth 


—~, 
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THE MINUTE MAN will flourish, our land will become a land of liberty, and America 


an asylum for the oppressed.—[Jonathan Mason, from an 
Battle Monument at Concord, Mass. ; Daniel C. French, Sculpter. Iie e 
Oration at Boston, March 5, 1780. 
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Fair List for 1897. 


State Fairs and Expositions. 


Illinois, Springfield, 
Indiana, Indianapolis, 
fowa, Des Moines, 
Kansas, Wichita, 
Maine, Lewiston, 
Michigan, Detroit, 
Minnesota, Hamline, 
Missouri, St Louis, 
Nebraska, Omaha, 
New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Waverly, 
New Jersey, Trenton, 
New York, Syracuse, 


North Carolina, Raleigh, 


Oregon, Salem, 

Ohio, Columbus, 
Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, 
Texas, Dallas, 
Vermont, Burlington, 


West Virginia, Wheeling, 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 
Providence, 
South Dakota, Yankton, 


Rhode Island, 


Tilton, 


Johnstown, 
Cranston, 


Sept 27-Oct 2 
Sept 13-18 
Sept 9-18 
Sept 27-Oct 2 
Aug 30-Sept 3 
Sept 6-10 
Sept 6-11 

Oct 4-9 

Sept 17-24 
Sept 14-16 
Sept 8-12 
Sept 27-Oct 1 
Aug 23-28 

Oct 18-23 
Sept 30-Oct 8 
Aug 30-Sept 3 
Sept 6-10 

Sept 6-11 

Oct 16-51 
Ang 31-Sept 3 
Sept 6-10 
Sept 20-25 
Sept 6-10 

Sept 28-Oct 2 


County and District Fairs. 


New York. 
Albany, Altamont, S§ 13. 16 
Allegany, Angelic a, Sept7 7-9 
Broome, Whitney’s Point, 
Sept 7-10 

Little Valley, 
Aug 31-Sept 3 
Chemung, Elmira, A 31-83 
Chenango, Norwich, A 31-8 3 
Clinton, Plattsburg, S 7-9 
Columbia, Chatham, 87-10 
Cortland, Cortland, A 17-20 

Delaware, Margaretville, 

Aug 24- 7 
A 31-S 2 
Walton, 8S 14-17 
Sidney, Sept7-9 

Poughkeepsie. 
Se Pp t 21 * 1 


Cattaraugus, 


Delaware, Delhi, 
Delaware, 
Delaware, 
Delaware, 


Erie 
Erie, 


Hamburg, 
Lancaster, 
Essex, Wesiport, 
Franklin, Malone, 
Fulton, Johnstown, 
Genesee, Batavia, S 20-23 
Hardin, Ada, A 31-83 
Herkimer, Herkimer, S 14-16 
Jefferson, Watertown, 8S 7-9 
Lewis, Lowville, Sept 14-17 
Madison, Brookfield, S 21-23 
Montgomery, Fonda, S69 
Monro e, Brockport, S 30-02 
avara, Lockport, S 22-25 
va, Syracuse, §S 7-10 
‘Rome, Sept 20-24 
Boo! ville, Sept 7-10 
Canandaigua, S 21-23 
Middletown, 8 14-17 
Orleans, Albion, Sept 23-25 
Oswedo, Sand Creek, A17-19 
Oswezo,Oswego Falls,S 14-17 
Otsego, Schenevus, S 16-18 
Otsego, Cooperstown, S 20-22 
Queens, Mineola, Sept 21-25 
Rensselaer, Nassau, 8 21-24 
Rockland, Orangeburg, 
Sept 20-24 
St Lawrence, Canton, S 14-17 
St Lawrence, bay hay rneur, 
Aug 31-Sept 3 
Ballston Spa, 

Aug 3l-Sept 3 
Schoharie,S 27-30 
Schoharie, Cobleskill, 8 20-23 
Schuyler, Watkins, 5S 28-0 1 
Seneca, Waterloo, S 28-30 
Steuben, Bath, Sept 28-Oct l 
Suffolk, Riverhead, S 28-30 
Sullivan, Monticello, S 7-10 
Tioga, Newark Valley,A31-S2 
Tioga, Owego, Sept 7-9 
Tompkins, Dryden, S 21-2 
Tompkins, Ithaca, A 31-S3 
Ulster, Ellenville, Sept 7-9 
Washington, Sandy Hill, 

Sept 7-10 
Wayne, Lyons, Sept 16-18 
Wyoming, Perry, Sept 28-29 
Wyoming, Warsaw, 5S 14-16 
Yates, Peun Yan, Sept 21-23 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
West'N Y. Rochester, S 13-17 
Horne isville, Hornells- 

Ville, Sept 6-10 
Cambridge Valley, C am- 

bridge, Aug 31-Sept 3 
Franklinville, Franklin- 
] Sept 7-10 
Afton, 
Sept 21-23 
Greene.Sse pt 14-1! 7 
Hudson, 81-3 
Margaretville, 
Aug 23-26 
Hobart, Hobart, Aug 17-19 
Agri, Lancaster, 
Aug 31-Sept 4 
Prattsville, 
Aug 31-Sept 2 
Vv ines nt, Cape Vin- 
Sept 14-17 
Hemlock, 
Sept 30-Oct 1 
Brockport 

Sept 30-Oct 2 
, Boonville, S7-10 
amden, Sept 15-17 
hop growers, 

Sept 24-25 
21-23 


A 30-S 2 


Oneida, 
Oneida, 
Ontario, 
Orange 


Saratoga, 


Schoharie, 


agri ass’n, 
Riverside, 
Columbus, 
Catskill, 


nion 
Prattsville, 
cam f 


Hemlo « Lake 


Brockport, 


Boonville 
Camden, ¢ 
Farmers’ 
Bristol Center, 
Naples Union,Naples, Ss 
Sandy > reek, Sanicly 
Cre Aug 17 19 
Lutte coal Valley, Morris, 
Sept 28-20 
Oneonta, Oneonta, Sept 13-16 
Richfield, Richfield, S 27-29 
Racquette, Potsdam, S 21-24 
Prattsburg, Prattsburg 
Sept 14-17 


N Tioga, New -_ Valley, 
Aug 31-Sept 2 
Dryden, Dryden, Sept 21-23 
Union, Trumansburg, § 7-5 
Palmyra, Palmyra, Sept 23-25 
Dunder, Dunder, ct 5-7 
Agr exposition, Alt: nauk 
Sept 13-16 
Ohio. 
West Union, 87-10 
Allen, Lima, Sept 14-17 
Ashtabula, Jefferson, S 21-24 
Athens, Athens, Aug 24-26 
Auglaize, Wapakoneta, 
Sept 28-Oct 1 
Belmont, St Clairsville, 8 1-3 
Brown, Georgetown, Oct 5-8 
Brown, Ripley, 
Carroll, Carrollton, 
Champaign, Urbana, 
Clark, Springfield, Aug 24-2 27 
Clermont, Boston, Sept 6-10 
Coshocton,Coshocton,O 12-15 
Crawford, Bucyrus, 8S 21-24 
Cuyahoga, Chagrin Falls, 
Sept 8-10 
Berea, 
Sept 14-16 


23-26 


Adams, 


West Cuyahoga, 
Darke, Greenville, d 
Erie, Sandusky, Sept 14-17 
Fairfield, Lancaster, O 13-16 
Fayette, Washington,A 10-13 
Fulton, Wauseon, Sept 21 24 
Fulton, Ottekee, Sept 21 
Geauga, Burton, Sept l4 
Greene, Xenia, Aug 17-20 
Guernsey, Washington, 
Sept 28-Oct 1 
Carthage, A 17 = 
Findlay, Sept 22-2 
Hardin, Kenton, Sept 7- io 
Harrison, Cadiz, Sept 29-01 
Henry, Napoleon, A 31-83 
Holmes, Millersburg, S 28-O1 
Huron, New London, A 12-13 
Huron, Norwalk, Sept 7-10 
Jefferson, Smithfield, S 22-24 
Lawrence, Proctorville, 
Sept 8-1 
Aug 24-2 


Hamilton, ¢ 
Hancock, 


Licking, Newark, 
Licking, Croton, Sept 7-! 
Logan, BRellefontaine,S 28 Ol 
Lorain, Elyria, Sent 21-24 
Madison, London, Sept 7-10 
Mahoning, Canfield, 5S 28-30 
Marion, Marion, S 28-Ol 
Medina, Medina, Sept 7-9 
Meigs, Rock Springs, S 14-17 
Mercer, Celina, Aug 17-20 
Miami, Troy, Sept 27 sent l 
Monroe, Woodsfield, 31-S2 
Morgan, SeConneiaviie 
Sept 1-3 
Mt Gilead, O 5-8 
Zanesville, 
Sept 7-10 
Ottawa, Port Clinton, A 25 
Paul ding, Paulding, S 14-17 
Perry, New Le xington, 
Sept 14-17 
Ravenna, Se pt 21-24 
Randolph, S 24-25 
Preble, Eaton, Sept 27-Oct 1 
Putnam, Ottawa, Oct 5-9 
Richlantl, Mansfield, S 7-10 
toss, Chillicothe, Aug 3-6 
Sandusky, Fremont, S 21-24 
Seneca, Fostoria, Aug 17-20 
Shelby, Sidney, Sept 21-24 
Stark, Canton, S$ 28-0 1 
Stark, Marlboro, Aug 7-10 
Summit, Akron, Oct 5-8 
Trumbull, Warren, A 31-83 
Tuscarawas, Ulrichsville, 
Aug 31-Sept 3 
Union, Marysville, 8: 
Van Wert, Van Wert, 
Warren, Lebanon, 
Washington, Marietta, 
Wayne, Wooster, y. 
Wayne, Orrville, Sept i4- 17 
Williams, Montpelier, 
Sept 21-24 
Upper Sandusky, 
Sept 7-10 
Pennsylvania, 
Allegheny,Tarentum, A 31-S3 
Armstrong, Dayton, 8 28-0 1 
Armstrong, Parker’s Land- 
Sept 14-17 
Kittanning, 
Aug 24-27 
Beaver, Hookstown, A 24-26 
Berks, Reading, Sept 7-10 
Berks, Kutztown, Sept 28-O1 
Blair, Hollidaysburg, S 14-17 
Bradford, Towanda, §8 21-24 
Butler, Butler, 


Sept 7-10 
Cambria, Carrolltown,S 22-25 


Morrow, 
Muskingum, 


Portage, 
Portage. 


Wrandot, 


ng, 
Armstrong, 


Carbon, Lehighton, S 28-01 
Chester, Oxford, Sept 22-24 
Clarion, Clarion, Sept 21-24 
Clearfield,Clearfield,S 28-0 1 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, 
Oct 13-16 
Crawford, C onneanty ille, 
ept 7-10 
Crawford,C ee, 15-17 
Crawford, Cambridge 
Springs, Sept 21-24 
Cumberland, Carlisle, 
Sept 28-Oct I 
Dauphin, Gratz, Aug 24-27 
Erie, Corry, Aug 31-Sept 3 
Erie, Wattsburg, Sept 7-10 
Erie, Edinboro, Sept 14-17 
Greene, Carmichaels, S$ 29-30 
Greene, Waynesburg, S 21-23 
Indiana, Indiana, Sept 14-17 
Juniata, Port Royal, 8 15-17 
Lancaster, Lititz, Sept 1-4 
Lawrence, New Castle, S 1-4 
Lebanon, Mt Gretna, A 16-20 
Lehigh, Allentown,  § 20-24 
Luzerne, Dallas, Sept 29-O 2 
Lycoming, Hughesville, 
Sept 29-Oct 2 
Mercer, Stoneboro, S 21-23 
Mercer, Greenville, S 14-16 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, 8 7-11 
Northampton, Nazareth, 
Oct 5-8 
Northampton, Bethlehem, 
Sept 14-17 
Northumberland, Milton, 
Oct 5-8 
Perry, Newport, Sept 22-24 
Philadelphia, Philacel- 
Nov 9-13 
Orwigsburg, 
Aug 3l-Sept 3 
Susquehanna, Motiirose, 
Oct 5-6 
Susquehanna, Harford, B20. 30 
Tioga, District, S 21-24 
Tioga, Westfield, Se pt 14-17 
Tioga, Mansfield, Sept 21-24 
Union, Lewisburg, S 29-02 
Warren, Warren, Sept 14-17 
Washington, Washington, 
Sept 15-17 
surgetts- 


phia, 
Schuylkill, 


Washington, 
tuwn, Oct 5-7 
Wayne, Honesdale, 8S 28-30 
Westmoreland, Greens- 
burg, Aug 11-13 
Wyoming, Tunkhannoe k, 


Sept 15-17 
York, York, Oct 48 
York, Hanover, Sept 7-10 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Grangers’ interstate, Wil- 
liams Grove, Aug 23-28 
Horticnitural, Phila, N 9-13 
Mt Gretna exp,Mt Gretna, 
Aug 16-20 
Patrons of Husbandry, 
Center Hall, Sept 13-18 


Canada. 
Bruce Co, Paisly, Ont, 828-29 
Carleton Co,Ottawa City, 
Ont, Sept 24-25 
Durham, Bowmanville, 
Sept 16-17 
East Toronto, Sherbrooke, 
Quebec, Aug 30-S 4 
Geoderich,Geoderich,S 21-23 
Haldemand Co,Cayuga,Ont, 
Sept 28-29 
Montreal, ieee 
Aug 19-28 
Ottawa, Ottawa, Que bec, 
Sept 17-25 
Tilsonburg, 
Ont, Sept 28-29 
Otterville, Ont, 
Oct 1-2 
Stratford, Ont, 
Sept 23-24 
Peterboro Exp, P ete rboro, 
Sept 21-23 
South Renfew, Renfew, 
Ont, Sept is-17 
Toronto Exp, Toronto, 
Ont, Aug 30-S 11 
Wellesley and N Easthope, 
Wellesley, Sept 14-15 
Winnipe g, Man, 
Aug 30-Sept ll 
Kansas, 
Monticello, 
Oct 13-16 
Kentucky. 
Anderson, Lawrenceburg, 
Aug 17-20 
Shepherdsvilte, 
Aug 24-27 
Daviess, Ellendale, Aug 3-7 
Daviess, Owensboro, O 5-10 
Hardin, Elizabethtown, 
Aug 17-20 
Barboursville, S 1-3 
Marion, Lebanon, Aug 10-13 
Mason, Germantown, S 1-4 
McCracken, Paducah, S 7-10 
Muhlenberg, Greenville, 
: Oct 12-15 
New Lagrange, 
Aug 18-20 
Bowling Green, 
Sept 9-ll 
Louisiana. 
Ouachita, Calhoun, Sept 8-10 
Maryland. 
Frederick, Frederick, © 19-22 
Talbot, Easton, 31-S 3 
Cecil, E lkton, se pt7 7-10 
New Jersey. 
Cumberiand, Bridgeton,S 1-2 
North Carolina, 
Cumberland, Fay ot bg = 
Nov 10-12 
Tennessee. 
Wilson, Watertown, 
Virginia. 
Botetourt, Fincastle, 
West Virginia. 
Harrison, Clarksburg, S$ 7-9 
Ritchie, Pennsboro, S 15-17 


Oxford Co, 
Oxford Co, 


Perth Co, 


Winnipeg, 


Ark 
Southeastern, 


Bullett, 


Knox, 


Oldham 


Warren, 


S 3 


0 5-8 


Tyler, Middlebourne, A 24-27 
Wetzel, New Martinsville, 
Aug 31-Sept 3 


Maine. 


E Maine, Bangor, A30-83 
Maine state pom, Lewis- 
ton, Aug 30-Sept 3 
Androscogg sin, Livermore 
Falls, Aug 24-26 
Durham ‘agri, Durham, 821-22 
Cumberland, Gorham, S79 
N aa land, Harri- 
sc Sept 21-22 
Cumberiand, W Cum- 
berland, Sept 28-29 
tray Park ass’n,Gray,A 24-26 
New Gloucester, U Glou- 
cester, Sept 29-30 
Lake View park, E Se- 
bago, Oct 5-6 
Franklin, Farmington,S 14-16 
N Franklin, Phillips, S 21-2: 
Hancock agri, Bluehill, $2 24 
Hancock, Elisworth, 87-9 
Kennebec, Readfield, 87-9 
North Knox, Union, S§S 21-23 
Lincoln, Damar iscotta, O 5-7 
Oxford, Norway, 5 14-16 
WestOxford,Fry ‘eburg,S28-30 
Audroscoggin valley, 
Canton, S 28-30 
W Penobscot, Exeter, S 28-30 
E Eddington, E Edding- 
ton Sept 15-16 
E Pise ataquis, Milo, S 29-30 
Sagadahoc, Topsham, O 12-14 
Richmond, Richmoud 
Cor, Ss "= 
E Somerset, Hartland, §7- 
Waldo, Belfast, S 21-3 22 
Waldo and P enobse ot, 
Monroe, 4-16 
N Waldo, Unity, s 5 30 
Washington, Pe mbroke, 
5-16 
cherry. 
S 14-16 


York, Sac 8S 14-17 
Buxton and Hollis, Bux- 

ton, Aug 31-Sept 2 
Ramshackle park, W 

Newfield, A 17-19 
Shapleigh and Acton, 

Acton, ) 5. 
Ossipee Valley ,Cornish A24- 26 
Springvale, Springv ale, 

S 28.30 

N Berwick, 8S 7-9 


W Washington, 
field, 


N Berwick, 
Massachusetts. 
Amesbury and Salisbury, 
Amesbury, S 28 
Barnstable, Barnstable, 
31-S 2 
Pittsfie ld, S 14-16 
valley, U X- 
Sept 2829 
Sept 21-23 
Charle- 
Sept 16-17 
E Hampden, Palmer, S 21-22 
Essex, Peabody, S 21-23 
Franklin, Greenfield, s = 
Hampshire, Amherst, 8 
— Northamp- | 


Oct 6-7 
His ahinnd, 


Berkshire, 

Blackstone 
bridge, 

Bristol, Taunton, 

Deerfield valley, 
mount, 


Middlefield, S 8&9 
Hillside,Cumminugton,S 28-29 
Hingham, Hingham, S 28-29 
Hoosac valley, North 

Adams, Sept 22-23 

Horticultural, Boston, 
S 30-01 

Great Bar- 
Se a 29-30 


Housatonic, 

rington, 
Manufacturers agri, 

Attle “boro, 
Marshfield, Marshfie . 4 
Martha’s Vineyard, 

Tisbury, -22 
Middlesex, N Lowell,S 16-18 
Middlesex, S Framing- 

ham, 
Nantucket, 
Oxford, Oxford, $2 
Union, Blandford, SLE 
Weymouth, § Weymouth, 

S 23. 25 
Worcester, Worcester, A 31-S3 
Worcester, ELancaster 816-17 
Worcester, N Frehbeer, 
S 21-22 

Worcester, N W Athol, O 5-6 
Worcester, S Sturbr —_ 


S li- 16 
Nantucke te 1 -2 


8 16-17 
Worcester, W Barre, § 8 2. Ol 
New Hampshire. 

N H grange, Tilton, S 14-16 
Cheshire Co, Keene, § 21-23 
Rhode Island. 


Pawtuxet valley, River 
Point, S 22-24 
Washington Co, Kingston, 
S 14-17 


Woonsocket, Woonsocket, 
A 24-2 
Illinois. 
Cainp Point, A 30-S 4 
Belvidere, Sept 7-10 
Mt Sterling, A 16-20 
Bureau, Princeton, Sept6-9 
Carroll, Mt Carroll, A 31-8 3 
Champaign, Homer, A 24-27 
Champaign, Champaign, 
Aug 3l-Sept 3 
Greenup, A5-9 
Coles, Charleston, Sept 14-18 
DeKalb, Sandwich, S 14-17 
Dewitt, Clinton, Aug 30-83 
Dewitt, Farmer City, S 7-10 
Douglass, Camargo, S 7-i0 
eg Wheaton, A31-S3 
Edgar, Paris, Se R rt 6-10 
Effingham, Watson, 8S 14-17 
Franklin, Benton, Sept 14-17 
Fulton, Avon, Sept 14-17 
Greene, Carrollton, Oct 12-15 
Hancock, Carthage, S 6-10 
Hancock, La Harpe, A 23-2 
Henry, Cambridge, ; 
Henry, Kewanee, 
Iroquois, Watseka, Sept 7 7- -10 
Jasper, Newton, Sept 21-25 
JoDaviess, Warren, § 14-17 
Kankakee, Kankakee,S 13-17 
Kendall, Yorkville, Sept 3-9 


Adams, 
Boone, 
Brown, 


Cumberland, 


AUTUMN FARM FESTIVALS 


Lake, Libertyville 
LaSalle, Mendota, July 
Livingston, Fairbury, S 
Logan, Atlanta, Sep 
McDonough, Bushnell, 

Aug 3l-Sept 3 
McDonough,Macon:b,A 16-20 
McHenry, Woodstock, A24-27 
McLean, L eRoy, A 31-S 
McLean, Say brook, 
Mercer,tAledo, Sept 21-24 
Menard, P etersburg FA 31-83 
Morgan, Jac ksonville,A 17-20 
Ogle, Oregon, Sept 7- 10 
Ogle, Rochelle, 

Peoria, Elmwood, 
Perry, Pinckneyville, 
Piatt, Monticello, 
Pike, Griggsville, 
Rock Island, Joslin, 
St Clair, Bellville, 
Schuyler, Rushville, 
Shelby, Shelbyville, 2 AL 
Stark, Wyoming, Aug 30-S 2 
Stephenson, Freeport, A7 1-10 
Tazewell, Delavan, A 31-S3 
Union, Anna, Aug 3l-Sept 3 
Union, Jonesboro, Sept14-17 
Vermillion, Catlin, <A 17-2! 
Vermillion, Danville, A 17-20 
Verinillion, Hoopeston, 
Aug 24-2 
Vermillion, Indianola, S 
hag Monmouth, § 
White, Carmi, Ss 
Ww hiteside, Morrison, Ss 
Winnebago, Rockford, 

Aug 30-Sept 3 

Woodford, El Paso, 8 13-17 
Indiana. 
Bartholomew, Columbus, 


Aug 3-6 
A 3l-S2 
Sept 7-10 

A 9-13 


7 10 
7-10 
7-11 


10 


Benton, Boswell, 

Boone, Lebanon, 

Bourbon, Bourbon, 

Carroll, Flora, Sept 20-24 
Clay, Clay City, Sept 6-11 
Clinton, Frankfort, <A 24-27 
Dearborn, Harrison, A 16-21 
Dearborn, Lawrencebur; 


Delaware, Muncie, 

Dubois, Hunting gsburg, Ss i: 3-18 
Fountain, Covington, § 13-18 
Fulton, Rochester, S 29-02 
Gibson, Oakland, Aug 23-29 
Gibson, Princeton, Sept 611 
Grant, Marion, Sept 13-18 
Grant, Swayzee, Aug 16-21 
Greene, Linton, Sept 13- 18 
Hamilton, Sheridan, A 2 
Hancock, Greenfield,A N 
Harrison, Corydon, 

Henry, Middletown, 

Henry, Newcastle, Aug g 6-21 
Howard, Popl: hy 


Ww on ren, 

Aug 2 
-Oct l 
Aug 2-7 


Huntington, 
Jasper, Remington, 
Jay, Portland, Sept 2 
Jennings, N Vernon, 
Johnson, Franklin, . A 31-S4 
Knox, Vincennes, S 27-0 2 
Lake, Crown Point, Sept 7-10 
Lake, Lowell, Sept 1-3 
La Porte, La Porte, 8 21-2 
Madison, Elwood, A 30-83 
Marshali, Plymouth,A 31-S 3 
Marshall, Bremen,Sept 22-25 
Marshall, Bourbon, Oct 5-8 
Montgomery, Villisca, S 6-9 
Montgomery, Craw- 

fordsville, Sept 6-10 
Newton, Kentland, A 30-S 4 
Noble, Kendallville, $ 27-0 1 
Orange, Paoli, Se pt 8-11 
Parke, Bridgeport, y 
Porter, Valparaiso, 

Posey, Moutgomery, 
Putnam, Bainbridge, 
Ripley, Osgood, July 
Rush, Rushville, A; 
Shelby, Shelbyville,Se pt 6-10 
Starke, Knox, Sept 13-18 
St Joseph, Chrisney, A 30-S 4 
St Joseph, Carlisle, Oct 5-7 
St Joseph, South Bend, 
Spencer, Crisney, A 30-04 
Spencer, Rockport, A 23-28 
Sept 28-Oct | 
Switzerland & Ohio, 

E Enterprise, Sept 
Tippecanoe, La Fayette, 
Tipton, Tipton, Sept 20-25 

Aug 30-Sept 3 
Union, Liberty, Sept 611 
Vermillion, Cayuga, 8S 20-24 
Vigo, Riley, Sept 13-18 
Vigo, Terre Haute, A 30-S4 
Warren, West Lebanon, 
Sept 20-25 
Warren and Benton, 

Boswell, Sept 6-10 
Warrick, Boonville, S 27-0 2 
Washington, Salem, A 31-S 3 
Wayne, Hagerstown, A 9-14 


7-10 


Iowa. 

Sept 7-10 

Sept 20- 
Oct 47 
§8 14-17 

Sept 6-9 


Adair, Greenfield, 
Adams, Corning, 
Adams, Briscoe, 
Allamakee, Waukon, 
Audubon. Auduban, 
Benton, Vinton, Sept 7-10 
Boone, Ogden, Sept 21-24 
Buchanan, Independence, 
Sept7 
Buena Vista, Alta, Aug 25- 
Carroll, Carroll, Aug 17-! 
Cass, Atlantic, A 30-S 2 
Cedar, Mechanicsville, A 24-27 
Cedar, West Branch, A {8-20 
Cerro Gordo, Mason City, 
Sept 13-16 
Marcus, Sept 1-3 
New Hampton, 
Sept 1-3 
Sept 7-10 


Cherokee, 
Chickasaw, 


Clayton, National, 
Clinton, DeWitt, Sept 14-17 
Crawford, Denison, Sept 1-4 
Dallas, Adel, Aug 30-Sept 3 
Dallas, Perry, Sept 27-30 
Davis, Bloomfield, A 24-27 
Delaware, Manchester, 

Aug 3l-Sept 3 
Fayette, Arlington, A 17-20 
Floyd, Charles City, 8 14-17 
Franklin, Hampion, S8$7-10 


¥ 


Grundy, Grundy Center 
Sept 7-9 
Guthrie Center, 
Oct 48 
Greene, Jefferson, Aug 25-28 
Hamilton, Webster City, 
Sept 7-10 
Hancock, Britt, Sept 14-16 
Hardin, Eldora, A 31-S 3 
Howard, Cresco, Sept 7-ll 
Humboldt, Humboldt, 822-24 
Ilda, Ida Grove, Sept 21-23 
Iowa, Marengo, Sept 20-24 
Jackson, Maquoketa, S 7-10 
Jasper, Newton, Sept 6-9 
Jefferson, Fairfield, A 31-S 2 
Johnson, lowa City, ‘ 
Jones, Monticello, Aug 24-2 
~~ A'gona, $2 
, Donne lison, Sept 14-17 
L inn, Fairfax, Aug 24-27 
Louisa, Wapello, Sept 7-lo 
Lucas, Chariton, S 28-0 1 
Mahaski, Oskaloosa, S 6-9 
Marion, Knoxville, A 24-27 
Mitchell, Osage, Sept 2-4 
Madison, Winterset, S 28-Ol 
Mills, Malvern, Sept 21-23 
Osceola, Sibley, Sept 14-16 
O’Brien, Sutherland, S 13 
Page, Clarinda, 1 31-83 
Palo Alto,Emmetsburg, 8 1-3 
Ringgold, Mt Ayr, Sept 7-10 
Sac, Sac City, Sept 8-10 
Scott, Davenport, Sept 6-10 
Shelby, Harlan, Aug 24-27 
Story, Nevada, Aug 2 
Sioux, Orange City, 5S 2 
Tama, Toledo, Sept 28 Oct 1 
Taylor, Bedford, ept 1-3 
Union, Afton, Se} rt 21-24 
Van Buren, Keosau ea, 


Aug 25-27 


tm aad 


Wapello, Ottumwa, A 16-19 
Warren, Indianola, 8 21 24 
Washingtan, Washington, 
Aug 30-Sept 2 
Wayne, Corydon, Sept 6-10 
Winnebago, Forest City, 
Sept 6-8 
Decorah 
Aug 31 


Guthrie 


Winneshiek, 
Sept 3 
Worth, Northwood, S 8-10 
Wright, Clarion, Sept 21-24 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Boone Dist, 
Mechanicsville 
ville, 
Tipton, Tipton, 
Strawberry Point, § 
berry Point, 
Perry Dist, Perry, 
Cascade, Cascade, 
Arlington, West 


Boone, 
»Mech: 


ini¢ 


Aug 
E Iowa, Winfield, 
Salem & Hillsboro, 


Victor, Victor, 

Anamosa, Anamosa, 

What Cheer, What Che 
S 


West Point, West I 


Sept 
Valley, Central 
City, Aug pt 
Columbus Junet, Colum 
bus Junct, Aug 24-27 
Lake Prairie, Pella, S 28-0 t 
Eden, Rhodes, Sept 2 


Maple Valley, Mapl 


Wapsie 


Villisca. Villisea, 
Union, West Liberty. 
Wilton Agri, Wilton . 


Big 4, Fonda, 
Poweshiek Central, ¢ 

nell, Au 
Poweshiek Central, 

colm, Aug 2 
Central W Ia, Odebolt, S 1- 
Shelby, Shelby, Sept 7 
Traer, Traer, Aug 31-Sept 
Lenox, Lenox, S 28-( 
Milton, Milton, Aug 
Eldon Big 4, Eldon, 
Lineville, Lineville, 
Seymour, Seymour, 
Danbury, Danbury, 
Davis, Bloomfield, 
Fioyd, Charles City, 
Ida, Holstein, 
Grundy, Grundy, 
Benton, Belle Plaine, A 3 


Missouri. 


Atchison, Rockport, 
Grundy, Trenton, Sept 
Monroe, Paris, ; 

Michigan. 
Branch, Coldwater, S 21-24 
Cass Co, Dowagiac, S 28-01 
Hillsdale fair, Hillsdale 

Sept :7-Oct 1 

Lenawee, Adrian, Sept 20-24 
Kansas. 


Allen, Iola, 

Anderson, Garne tt, 

Bourbon, Fort Scott, 

Brown, Hiawatha, A3 

Chase, Cottonwood I alls : 
Se 


Burlington, 
Winfield, 
Sibley, 
Garden City, 
Ottawa, Sept 2 
Tribune, On 
Jackson, Holton, Sept 
Jefferson, Oskaloosa, 
Johnson,Edvgerton,Sep 
Johnson, Olathe, Aug 2 
Linn, Mound City, Oct 58 
Marshall, Frankfort, Oct 5-8 
Miami, Paola, Sept 28-Oct l 
Montgomery ,Independence 
Sept 13 17 
31-Se 
Se pt 
Sept 


Coffey, 
Cowley, 
Douglas, 
Finney, 
Frankiin, 
Greeley, 


Neosho, Erie, Aug 
Neosho, © hanut e, 
Ness, Ness City, 
Osage, Burlingame, Sept 
Rooks, Stockton, S 28 
Saline, Salina, Sevt 
Sedgwick, Wichita, S 21 
Wilson, Fredonia, Aug ‘ 


pt 
i- 
c 


Soncecron? 


7- 
Oo 

7 
-O% 
24-2 
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“ Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
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Haying on a Large Scale. 


Where only enough hay is harvested to sup- 
ply the needs of the stock on a small farm, 
a mower and rake are the only special imple- 
ments needed. The hay can be cut at just 
the right time and cured so that it will con- 
tain the greatest possible amount of digestible 
matter. But where hundreds of acres are to 
be secured, a iarge number of men and 
much improved machinery are required. Then, 
too, skilful management is absolutely neces- 
sary if the crop is to be secured in good cwn- 
dition. The cutting must begin before the 
grass is fully matured, for if this is not done 
the last cutting will be dead ripe and of little 
value for feeding. If the weather is not 
favorable there is liable to be considerable 
loss, for the work has to be pushed so rapidly 
that a large amount of grass is constantly cut 
and on the ground curing. Fortunately, in 
most of the states where hay is made largely 
the harvest season is usually pretty free from 
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loss in quality. Then, too, ranchers who have 
a large number of cattle and only a small harv- 
esting force, begin cutting early and con- 
tinue as long as there is any grass to be had, 
or until snowfall. Some of the western 
grasses cure while standing and make fairly 
good feed. 

All over the west grass is cut with the 
latest mowers such as the Deerings shown in 
the illustration. It is not uncommon to see 
haif a dozen in one field, one after the other, 
each cutting a five or six foot swath. Very 
frequently some of the large farms have as 
high as 20 mowers at work at once and keep 
them going continuously until the harvest is 
ended. The grass is allcwed to lie on the 
ground until well cured. Asa rule, the crop 
is not sufficiently heavy to make tedding nec- 
essary. In many cases, it is raked up with 
large two-horse or four-horse rakes, and taken 
directly to the stacking machine, where it is 
unloaded automatically and thrown upon the 
stack by horse power. As a rule, some hay 
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yields of hay are obtained. Being of better 
quality than wild grass, it is prized,especially, 
for feeding horses. This is cut about the time 
the bloom begins tofall. It receives the same 
treatment as the wild hay except that effort is 
made to cut it before it gets too mature. <As 
stacks of timothy do not turn water as readily 
as those of wild grass, it is customary and 
always advisable to top them out with prairie 
hay or straw, thus avoiding a good deal of 
waste. 

In the great alfalfa fields of tre west, the 
crop 1s cut from three to seven times a year. 
This, like other clovers, is much more difficult 
to bandle than wild or tame grass, because its 
stems and leaves contain so much moisture. 
However, in Colorado and in fact all the 
Rocky mountain region as well as in western 
Kansas and Nebraska, rains are so infrequent 
at harvest time that little loss results from 
improper curing. The alfaifa is cut about the 
time the first blossoms begin to appear. It is 
allowed to lie on the ground until the leaves 














A TYPICAL SCENE 


rainfall, thus making it possibie to carry on 
the work without delay or loss. 

In the ranching regions ot the west, wild 
hay is largely depended upon for wintering 
over cattle and horses. It is also cut and 
baled for market further east, in most of the 
central western states like Nebraska, Iowa, 
the Dakotas, Minnesota and Indiana. 

The time of cutting wild grass is somewhat 
more difficult to determine than that of tame 
varieties, for prairie meadows contain a com- 
paratively large number of varieties which 
ripen at different times. The common rule 
of cutting when in bloom can usually be ad- 
hered to with profit, but circumstances fre- 
quently cause a departure. If the early part 
of the season has been dry, the growth will be 
Slight. Rains later cause a second growth. 


In such cases, it is customary to wait until 
this 1s about completed, to get the marked in- 
crease in weight even at the cost of some 


is put into barns and under sheds, but the 
greater part of the western hay crop, 1n fact, 
practically all of it, is stacked right in the 
field, where it can be put up most rapidly. 
When the rush of work is over, it is then 
baled and hauled to market or held until 
later in the season. In some cases, the hay 
is raked into windrows before it is thoroughly 
dried, allowed to cure a while and then taken 
to the stackers with the big horse rakes. By 
this means a good part of the hay is partly 
cured in the shade and is of much better qual- 
ity than if thoroughly dried in the direct rays 
of the sun. 

Although wild hay is the main forage crop 
in the central and western states, there are, 
in much of the humid territory, great fields 
of timothy, particularly in the states just west 
of the Mississippi river and in the valleys of 
Washington, Montana and Oregon. Here the 
grass grows freely and exceptionally large 





IN A WESTERN HAY FIELD. 


are thoroughly wilted. Then it is raked into 
windrows and there allowed to cure still 
further. It can then be stacked direct with 
the stacking machine as ordinary hay. It is 
not advisable to handle alfalfa oftener tban 
absolutely necessary, for after the leaves have 
once dried, they break very readily and much 
loss of the best part of the crop results. Al- 
falfa stacks take water much more readily 
than wild hay or timothy; consequently it is 
absolutely necessary that they be topped out 
with some coarser grass, or covered with can- 
vas, which on large ranches is impracticable. 
Later in the season alfalfa is also baled and 
shipped where needed. Baling is found ad- 
visable even where itis shipped only short 
distances. Upon a large alfalfa ranch, by the 
time the first crop has been harvested the first 
cut fields are ready for the second cutting, 
consequently a gang of hay harvesters may be 
kept at work the entire season on one ranch. 
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If properly cured, this is one of the most de- 
sirable rough feeds, being used to balance the 
grain ration of fattening cattle. Of course it 
is more expensive than the wild grass, but 
careful feeders bave found that a certain 
amount of it pays. 

In many localities, it is customary to 
timothy and clover together. In _ this 
the clover ripens some weeks before the 
othy is tit for cutting. itis therefore 
sary to allow the ciover to become overripe. 
As arule, by the time the timothy 1s ready 
to cut the clover is partially dried up and it 
will cure as rapidly as timothy when it is cut. 
If handled alone, there would be great loss 
of clover leaves, but the timothy serves to pro- 
tect them to a certain extent and the loss is 
not so great as might be expected. On large 
tracts, it is undesirable to mix the grass seed. 


seed 
case, 
tim- 
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Spontaneous Combustion of Hay. 


Whether or not hay ignites spontaneously 
has never been determined. Vsually the fire 
has originated where considerable quantities 
of clover hay have been stored. In nearly 
every case the stacks or buildings were entire- 
ly consumed, so it was impossible to deter- 
mine the origin of the fire. Atthe Pennsyl- 
Vania experiment station barns in 1895, tire 
was seen dropping from the ceiling of the cow 
stable. 

Investigation proved that the fire was con- 
fined to a mow of hay 18x25 and about 23 ft 
high. The drafts were stopped and the top of 
the mow kept covered with wet blankets. 
Openings were made in the sides of the barn 
and all the hay, about 30 tons, was pitched 
out. While removing this the entire center of 
the mow was smoldering and ready to burst 
into flames when exposed to the air. Fortunate- 
ly, a hydrant was near at hand and the top 
was kept constantly saturated and the barn 
thus saved. All the center of the mow was 
thoroughly packed, hot and smoking. The 
high temperature of the hay made it decidedly 
uncomfortable for those who were removing 
the smoldering fodder. 

The holes burned through 
were over the middle of the stable and not 
near the walls. It is evident that the fire 
could not have been either accidental or in- 
cendiary. The hay was second growth clover 
and timothy, mostly clover,and when harvest- 
ed was thought to be in unusually fine condi- 
tion. The fact that 1t was very compact gave 
color to the theory that the combustion was 
spontaneous. Examination of the hay, after 
being thrown out of the barn, showed that a 
large proportion of it was so thoroughly char- 
red that if would crumble when handled. 
Some of it had not been subjected to so great 
a heat and was only brown in color, but was 
wholly unfit for stock. 

For séveral days previous to the fire, a pe- 
culiar odor had been noticed about the barn 
and examination seemed to indicate that the 
rowen was heating, but there were no indica- 
tions of fire. This odor svon became so strong 
that it was compared by some to that of burn- 
ing grain. While positive proof as to the ori- 
gin of this fire may be lacking, the eircum- 
stances are such that it is safe to consider it 
spontaneous. 


the mow floor 


All About the Horse Bean. 


LINDSEY. 


The horse bean (Vicia faba), a leguminous 
plant, 1s grown quite extensively in England 
and on the continent. The bean when green 
is used in those countries for human food, be- 
ing prepared in much the same way as the 
green peain tbis country. It is said to be 
quite palatable, and very nutritious. When 
mature, the bean is ground, and fed very ex- 
tensively to all farm animals. 

It has been thoroughly tried by many of the 
experiment stations in our northern states, 
and in Canada. It develops normaliy till it 
begins to blossom, when the blossom is at- 
tacked by a small tly which very seriously in- 
terferes with the formation of the The 
plant will grow from two to three feet high, 
and serves exceedingly well for green manur- 
ing, but cannot be recommended for seed pro- 
duction. On account of the insect pest, it 
should be turned under when in blossom. It 


J. B. 


seed. 


FIELD CROPS 


is very succulent and decomposes rapidly in 
the soil. Horse beans should be sown in drills 
18 inches apart, and manured with potash and 
phosphoric acid, but very sparingly with ni- 
trogen. 

The white lupine is also a valuable plant 
for green manuring. It should be treated in 
the same way as the bean, with the ex- 
ception that not being troubled by the fly it 
ean be allowed to develop as far as late blos- 
soming, before being plowed under. 

The horse bean can also be used as a nitrog- 
enous green feed, but the bean (Soja 
hispida), a medium green variety, being more 
leafy, is to be preferred. The cowpea is also 
avery valuable nitrogenous crop, and would 
probably succeed better in the southern states, 
either for green feed or for manuring, than 
any of the other crops above mentioned : 
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The Great Unknown Pea. 


I. A. SUGG, NORTH CAROLINA. 


There is nothing that I have ever tried that 
is so cheap ani effective in renovating land as 
the unknown cowpea. In additiun to heing a 
fertilizer it is a prolific pea. I bought one 
peck for $2 and planted on 1% acres. I 
gathered 32 bushels of good seed. ‘The entire 
surface of the ground was covered with a 
heavy coating of vines and the pea continued 
to grow until frost. I have planted them 
for four years and have never seen such a 
yield of both beans and vine. No pea that I 
have ever had compares with it, and the land 
upon which it has been grown is becoming 
richer and richér. Every farmer should plant 
these peus, especially in his corn crop, as they 
completely cover the ground and yield more 
in corn by having something to cling to—six 
in a hill, 44 feet apart, are as many as should 
be planted to make the largest yield. From 
14 to 2 gal per acre is as many as ought to be 
planted. 

Securing Loaded Hay.—Where heavy loads 
of hay must be drawn over rough farm roads 
to reach the barn, there is constant danger 
that the top may slide off. The accowovany- 
ing cut shows an easy way to guard against 
this. Two light ropes are tied to the ends of 
the rack—an end at each corner. The looped 








ropes are then carried up over the loaded hay, 
the loop of one rope being passed through the 
loop of the other and pulled back tightly, thus 
binding the top of the load. A hitch can be 
taken to hold the ropes firmiy in position. 
When notin use the ropes can be secured at 
the ends of the hay rack, tying them loosely 
to one of the rounds. 


They Want Our Rye—The phenomenally 
low prices of rye compared with wheat serves 
to greatly stimulate the export trade, which 
amounted to 7,515,000 bu the past 11 months, 
compared with only 592,000 bu same period a 
year earlier. May exports were 1,130,000 bu 
against only 193,000 bu in ’96. 


16x18 ft and 
spring. 


Quinces Profitable.—Set trees 
cut back before the sap starts in the 
Muich heavily with straw. The quince re- 
quires arich, moist soil. If the trees are 
thrifty and well-shaded there will be but lit- 
tle danger from the flat-headed borer. The 
trees of William Mustard, Indiana’s success- 
ful grower,are on a rich soil, well underdrain- 
ed. He has one-half acre, containing &7 trees. 
From them he gathered in 1895, 140 bu, which 
sold for $2.50 per bu. Quinces require a large 
amount of pruning,which can be usually done 
best during March. Thin ont the main 
branches so as to keep them from interfering. 
Mr Mustard considers the Missouri Mammoth 
his best variety, although the Orange does 
well. 


BASKET AND QUESTION BOX. 


When to Apply Lime.—F.. W. H.: There is a 
great difference of opinion as to the best time to 
apply air-slaked lime to meadow lands. It may 
be used at any time convenient but in most 
cases it will be found most advantageous to ap- 
ply it in the fall. It must be borne in mind 
that. lime does not directly furnish food to the 
crops, but its principal value consists in 
changing the physical and chemical condition 
of the soil and making available matter other- 
wise inert. 

The 
than 


Budding versus Grafting.—J. A. E. H.: 
earlier fruiting of budded apple trees 
grafted ones is not a well-established fact. 
While in some cases budded trees have come 
into bearing earlier than grafted ones, in 
other instances the reverse has been the case. 
The condition of the stock and grafts or buds 
used,as well as many other circumstances, in- 
fluence early bearing more than the difference 
in the mode of propagation. The condition 
of the roots and healthiness of the whole tree 
being equal, we would not give a moment’s 
consideration to the difference of their having 
been budded or grafted. 


Lifting Large Rocks out of the Ground.— 
Field boulders are usually buried either whol- 
ly or in part in the surface of the ground. To 
pull such a boulder out of the ground requires 
an enormous amount of power, unless much 
hand digging is given beforehand. The 
sketch herewith shows a way to lift the stone 
as it is dragged out by a team of horses or 


“% \\ as 
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oxen. The inclined stick can be placed as 
near to the boulder as is practicable and as 
it rises to the perpendicular it of course lifts 
the stone. The hight of the prop will de- 
pend upon the size and depth of the 

The knack of ‘‘knowing how’’ to do 
things often saves a vast amount of work. 


stone, 
such 


Seeding down with Millet.—D. M. L.: Mil- 
let is not a suitable crop for seeding down 
with timothy or clover, as it requires the use 
of the entire ground and would smother the 
young clover and timothy plants; besides,the 
season at which millet is to be sown is not 
favorable for the growth of timothy and 
clover. 


Leather Waste is not soluble. Though it 
may be rich in nitrogen, itis of no use as a 
fertilizer. But if 1t is properly dissolved 
with sulphuric acid, the nitrogen of leather 
waste is nearly as available as that of tank- 
age. Indeed, tankage is only the least solu- 
ble of all fertilizers. This is the result of 
three years’ careful work at the Connecticut 
station on corn and oats. Nitrate of soda 
was entirely available, expressed as 100, cas- 
tor pomace next as 77, cottonseed meal 74, 
linseed meal 70, dry fish 69, dried blood 68, 
horn and hoof 67, dissolvel leather 65, tank- 
age 61. 


Millet.—Westchester Co, N Y.: Both the 
German and Hungarian millet make good hay 
if sown on good and well prepared land. It 
requires from three pecks to a bushel of seed 
per acre. The best time for sowing is the 
latter part of June, or in favorable seasons it 
will do even later than that. If cut before the 
seed ripens it makes gvod hay for horses as 
well as cattle. 


President’s Mansion Not Whitewashed.—Col 
T. A. Bingham, superintendent public build- 
ings and grounds at Washington, in answer 
to an Agriculturist subscriber’s inquiry as to 
how the whitewash was made that was used 
on the White House years ago, says ‘that not 
within the recollection of the oftice has the 
exterior of the executive mansion heen white- 
washed. White lead and linseed oil is used 
when painting the mansion. 











Pasteurizing [ilk at Home. 


F. W. MOSSMAN, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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In most large cities one can 
milk that is pasteurized on a _ large 
general distribution and usually at 
prices. 


In smaller towns and isolated 








TIN PAIL AND BOTTLES FOR PASTEURIZING. 


steads, however, it cannot be secured and 
must be prepared at home. The practice of 
boiling milk is not an uncommon one and 
beneficial but for the increased difiicuity of 
digestion, producing results quite as alarming 
as any likely to occur from the use of ordi- 
mary raw milk. 

Pasteurizing accomplishes 
that boiling does and that without to any no- 
ticeable degree affecting either the flavor or 
digestive properties of the milk. The process 
is one that is recommended by the most thor- 
ough bacteriologists of this country and Eu- 
rope. 

In the department circular a simple house- 
hold apparatus is described, consisting of four 
or six bottles made to set in a pail which is 
provided with a cover. 

The milk is bottled and the bottles are placed 
in the pail, which has been filled with water. 
The whole is then heated to the required de- 
gree,about 160 degrees F,at which temperature 
it remains for10 0r15 minutes and is then 
chilled down to 50 degrees as rapidly as pos- 
sible without breaking the bottles. 

A friend of mine has pasteurized successful- 
ly by taking any ordinary bottles, filling with 
milk to the neck or a little below, placing a 
stopper of cotton batting in the neck, then 
setting on a thin strip of wood, or inverted 
pieplate which has been perforated, in a tin 
basin or pail of water. The whole is then 
heated until the milk shows a temperature of 
nearly 150 degrees. The bottle is then stop- 
pered and the pail and contents are removed 
to the : back of the stove, where the tempera- 
ture wiil remain fairly constant for 20 minutes, 
especially if covered with some non-conduct- 
ing material, asa cloth or dry towel or the 
pail cover. At the end of the 20 miuutes the 
bottles are removed and set in warm water, 
which is gradually cooled and then iced. The 
bottle may finally be put in tbe refrigerator 
after being partially chilled in water. 

Pasteurizing may also be accomplished with 
equally good, if not better, results, in tin 
vessels. either a double boiler oatmeal cooker 
or two dishes of suitable capacity, one with a 
diameter two inches shorter than the other. 
The water is poured into the outer dish at 
boiling point, the milk dish and contents be- 
ing setin at once and the milk constantly 
stirred until its temperature is 150 degrees. 
It is then removed fora moment while the 
water in the outer dish is tempered to the 
same, or a degree or two higher. The milk is 
then set back into the boiler, put to one side 
and closely covered and wrapped in order to 
retain tle heat for 15 or 20 minutes. 

The advantage of tin vessels is that they 
may be plunged from hot water to ive water 
without danger of breakage and with positive 
advantage to the milk. 

If the object of pasteurizing -be to destroy 
the bacillus of tuberculosis, a minimum tem- 
perature of 149 should be maintain- 
ed for15 minutes, or 140 degrees for half 
an hour. 

If milk can be obtaiued from a herd known 
to be free from tuberculosis or the person has 


practically all 


degrees 


no fearef this trouble, a pasteurizing tem- 
perature of from 133 to 140 degrees main- 


tained for 15 to 20 minutes is sufficient to give 
good keeping qualities and to effectually get 
rid of 95 % of all bacteria,including the forms 


LIVE STOCK 


which produce stomach disturbances, vomiting 
and cholera infantum in children. 

In all pasteurizing work the sudden chill- 
ing to 50 degrees, or thereabouts, is impera- 
tive. The milk should be kept covered and 
at as low a temperature as can be obtained. 
Treated in this manner, pasteurized milk will 


be found to havea delightfully sweet, pure 
taste long after common milk has lost its 
freshness. On the average it keeps from six 


to 36 hours longer than 
in the same temperature. 


unpasteurized milk 





What Is the Best Draft Horse?—This is the 
question asked by U S Consul Claude Meeker, 
located at Bradford, Eng,.of a number of peo- 
ple who are both breeders and users of heavy 
drafters. Keplies to his inquiries indicate first 
preference for the shire horse, with the 
Clydesdale in almost equal favor for heavy 
work. The actual working life of heavy draft 
horses is apparently nine to twelve years. 
The average hight of shires and Clydes in 
daily service is 16.3 hands and the average 
weight 1680 to 2016 lbs. As to prices, a sound 
young horse sold by English breeder and 
farmer for draft purposes commands $300 to 
400, one standing 17 hands high and weighing 
164 cwt, while especially large animals used 
by brewers and freighters go as high as 500. 
The average price of medium weight horses 
in Bradford is 275 to 300, and when worn out 
they realize but 60. The report adds that the 
greatest trouble in breeding draft horses is 
that they are subject to sidebone and ringbone, 
causing lameness, and these serious defects 
need breeding out. 





Boots May Spread Cholera.—When 
era prevails in the neighborhood, how com- 
mon it is for a passing farmer to get out of 
his wagon and go into a neighbor’s pen to see 
his sick hogs—perchauce kick some dead or 
dying one, and then drive home, and immedi- 
ately go among his own hogs to see if any of 
them are ailing. In a few days he wonders 
why it is that his hogs should take the dis- 
ease, unless a morsel ofthe neighbor’s dis- 
eased hogs had been dropped bya passing 
crow or buzzard, forgetting that he brought 


hog cbol- 





the germs of the disease to the pen on his 
boots.—[Oliver J. Sawyer, III. 
Skirted Fleeces.—So much has heen heard 


regarding the skirting clause of the proposed 
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Se, en 
wool schedule that the accompanying outline, 
showing just what this means, will be studied 
with interest. In Australia and some other 
foreign countries the center of the fleece, com- 
prising the best wool, is carefully cut out, 
and in the diagram the section marked h rep- 
resents a skirted fleece. A long time ago 
skirting meant simply the removal of inferior 
outer portions, the covering of the legs, ete, 
indicated in a, cande. Butin order to take 
advantage of the provision in the wool tariff 
relating to skirted fleeces, foreign dealers 
have continued the process until a generous 
part of an original fleece has passed into 
what is classed in trade circles as ‘‘locks’’ 
and ‘‘pieces.’’ 

New Wheat—St Louis received the first car 
of new No 2 red winter this year June 19. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


A Fence for the Flower Beds.—Where the 
chickens run at large, as they usually do, the 
flower beds must have protection. Sometimes 
a strip of wire netting cau be staked about the 
bed, but something a little neater is often de- 
sired. Light panels, such as are shown in 
the cut, are self-supporting, since they hook 
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together and form firm corners; or hook to- 
gether to extend any distance desired. The 
point of special note about these’panels is that 
they have no top rail. With the hight of the 
fence outlined conspicuously by a top rail, 
chickens are quite sure to fly over. 





A Roadside Watering Place.—Along coun- 
try highways are many opportunities to tapa 
running stream ora hillside spring, and so 
place the water at the command of passing 
teams. Frequent watering places along hot 
and dusty roads not onl) show the humanity 
of the inbabitants, but if made attractive they 
show as well a progressive, up-to-date spirit 
that is quite sure to impress travelers favora- 
bly. A little effort will make these wayside 
watering places very attractive. A design is 





suggested herewith that can be followed tu 
advantage where water can be brought to the 
road in a pipe from higher ground. The tank 
is made of cobble stones, cemented. The roof 
can be supported by bent iron rods, or by 
wooden posts, the lower ends in either case 
being imbedded in the cement and rocks. Get 
shrubs and vines growing about, and over, 
such a structure, and the place will look es- 
pecially inviting, and will be an ornament to 
the neighborhood in which it stands. Such 
work marks thrift and ‘‘public spiritedness’’ 
on the part of the inhabitants. 


Woman in Horticulture.—Women are invad- 
ing every trade. There are women florists in 
all the large cities and more recently in New 
York city women are being employed in sell- 
ing fruits and vegetables. Perhaps something 
of their neatness and handiness has no little 
to do with it. A market stall of vegetables 
arranged by a woman will almost always look 
more attractive than one arranged by a man— 
and attractiveness counts every time. Why 
should not a girl or woman sell peas, beans 
and strawberries as well as pins and needles? 
Why should not a farmer’s daughter be her 
father’s saleswoman? Why should she not so- 
licit orders for his crop before they are mar- 
keted? That’s business. 


Killing Squash Insects.—-Dissolve one-fourth 
pound of saltpeter in water. Make a small 
ditch about the hills of cucumbers, squashes 
or pumpkins while the vines are small and 
pour in this solution of saltpeter. It will 
keep off striped squash bugs and kill the squash 
or flatiron bug which eats the vines.—[{B. B. 
Harson, Maine. 





Through Freights—It costs only 9.2c to ship 
a bushel of corn from Chicago to Liverpool, a 
distance of 4000 miles. Chicago to Buffalo Ic. 






















































































































BLACK KNOT OF PLUM 


Experiment Station Bulletin 79. This iilustration an 
answer every question about this almost universal pest. 





Black Knot of the Plum and Cherry. becomes black and hard. 
contagious, spreading from the spores or seeds 
This fungous disease attacks all species of of the fungus. Of these there are two kinds, 
plums and cherries, both wild and cultivated. summer spores, or those produced during the 
As far as has been determined, it does not’ eariy part of the season, and winter spores, 
trouble other fruit and forest trees, although which mature late in autumn and are ready 
the enlargements caused by injury and insect to germinate the first thing in spring. 
galls are sometimes taken for it. The trouble usually begins in the fall and 

The outer or cambinm layer of new wood appears asa slight swelling ofthe bark on 
cells just under the bark of twigs seems to be’ the branches, these making but little growth 
the home of the black-knot fungus. The until the following spring,when they begin to 
spores obtain a foothold there and when develop, mature rapidly, and are full size ina 
growth begins the fungus spreads through few weeks. For a time the bark over the 
the soft cell walls. After a little the trouble forming knots expands, but finally bursts, ex- 
appears on the branch as a distinct elevation. posing the diseased growth beneath. The 
This is due to a derangement of the new cells fungus cuntinues to grow throughout the sum- 
which causes a distorted growth that finally mer and at the end of the season a dead mass 
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AND CHERRY 


1, A knot forming on a cherry twig. 2, A mature knot extending into a fork. 3, Summer 
spores. 4, Section of a spore case showing spores on the inside in sacs. 5, Winter spores in 
sacs. 6, Spore case with sacs, but spore yet undeveloped. Figs1, 2, 3, 5 original in Ohio 


the accompanying exhaustive article 





The disease 1s very 






of tissue remains and usually forms a home 
for insects which causo additional injury to 
the tree. 

The fungus produces spores so abundantly 
that it is advisable to remeve and destroy the 
knots as soon as they can beseen. Wild cher- 
ries and plums are attacked as well as the 
tame varieties. It is absolutely necessary to 
keep the knot off these if the trouble is to be 
completely eradicated. Knots on a single 
wild tree will produce spores sufficient to in- 
fest an entire county. Badly diseased trees 
cf every kind should be cut down at once and 
the knots burned or completely destroyed. 
When only a few branches are affected these 
can be cut out and the remainder of the trees 
disinfected by washing thoroughly with bor- 
deaux mixture made as follows: Dissolve six 
pounds of copner sulphate in one gallon of 
hot water in an earthen or wooden vessel. 
In another vessel slake four pounds of fresh 
quick lime. Strain the latter and add to it 
50 gallons of water. Into this pour the dis- 
solved copper sulphate and mix thoroughly. 
Or a very strong solution of sulphate of iron 
may be used. 

These solutions, if applied with a strong 
force pump, will Cestroy the spores resting 
upon the bark of the tree awaiting conditions 
favorable for their development. They also 
may kill a great many spores, and prevent the 
formation of more, if applied to the affected 
part of the tree, but willin no wise cure the 
disease. The knot ought to be removed before 
it breaks open, for bees and other insects will 
spread the trouble. As soon as the swellings 
appear on the limbs, cut off the branches two 
or three inches below the diseased part, then 
wash with a strong solution of iron sulphate 
and later apply some oil paint or linseed oil. 
Because of the exceedingly contagious char- 
acter of this disease, it can be killed out only 
by conce.ted action in a neighborhood or 
county. _ 


Controlling the Army Worm. 





This pest has already appeared in a few lo- 
calities and may become numerous this year. 
The worms occur almost 2very season in grass 
lands, but unless present in large numbers the 
damage is not noticeable. Where they have 
taken possession of a tield, very little can be 
done. If the surface be smooth and hard 
enough, the drawing of a heavy roller over 
the field will crush many, but this process is 
not so successful as it might seem. 

About the only way to prevent injury is to 
keep them from entering new fields. In some 
cases, especially with corn, an advancing 
army may be stopped even in the middle of 
the field and the crop thus saved. The surest 
method is to dig a smooth vralled ditch, or 
plow several deep furrows in front of the 
worms. They will not be able to scale the 
perpendicular wall but will drop back into the 
furrows and crawl along in the bottom, wheie 
they can be trapped in holes. For this pur- 
pose, aditch properly prepared with holes 
makes an almost impassable barrier. 

A strip of coal tar has effectually stopped 
worms, but unless renewed very frequently 
it will become so hardened as to be of little 
value. Some farmers report that a strip of 
salt has been tried successfully. When the 
worms can be confined to a small area by a 
ditch prepared as above, it may be practicable 
to spray the vegetation within this confined 
space with paris green. Sometimes drenching 
the plants just ahead of the army will kill 


‘great numbers. A bran mash to _ which 


enough paris green has been added to give it 
a distinct greenish color, scattered about where 
the worms are at work, will poison many of 
them. 

In fighting army worms, it is necessary to 
act quickly (Mark V. Slingerland, Bulletin 
133, Cornell experiment station), for a day’s 
delay often ineans the*destruction of an acre 
or more of promising rye, corn, oats or hay. 
Stop the ouward progress of the worms or 
confine them within a limited area. Army 
worms are preyed upon by a large number of 
insects and for this reason are prevented from 
developing rapidly in most seasons. They are 
also attacked by a sort of insect cholera which 
is very fatal. Birds, including chickens and 
turkeys, do much toward Jessening the num- 





























ARMY WORMS AT WORK ON A CORN PLANT. 


bers of the worms. If large flocks of fowls 
can be turned in where they are at work, many 
worms will be destroyed. 





Good Profit in Feeding Cattle. 





The future of profits in fattening cattle is ot 
course an uncertainty, as is that of any busi- 
ness venture, yet the surroundings are favor- 
able. Many farmers have already begun the 
campaign of feeding for later markets by 
picking up stock cattle either at home or in 
adjacent markets. placing these on present ex- 
cellent pasturage in the belief that hard feed 
will continue cheap for a long time to come. 
Reserves of corn from the last two crops are 
unknown, but are unquestionably large, and 
the outlook is for another liberal yield, al- 
though perhaps less than that of last fall. So 
good has been the demand for stock cattle in 
Chicago, Kansas City and other western mar- 
kets, that the price early this summer worked 
up to relatively high tigures. This has been 
followed by a reaction, making it possible for 
farmers to buy more advantageously. 

The same is true in a degree of the older 
middle states, such as Ohio, the Virginias 
and Pennsylvania, where corn can be se- 
cured from the west at low initial prices and 
low rates of freight. Isn’t it probable that 
the old-time money making industry of feed- 
ing cattle for market may be revived in many 
sections where it has apparently gone into 
disuse? The country is very large, however, 
and in spite of reports from important terri- 
tory that the number of cattle available for 
later markets will be small, it must not be 
forgutten that the development of a real 
shortage is ever and always only a remote pos- 
sibility. But this does not alter the fact that 
judicious feeding of cattle well-bought will 
insure good returns to the farmer. 

It would seem advisable to push the fatten- 
ing process as rapidly as possible if the cattle 
are to be marketed soon. Pastures are now 
at their best and with a zood ration of grain 
and plenty of good water, maximum gains 
can be made. A little later hot weather and 
ties will annoy the animals to such an extent 
that there will be bnt little increase in weight, 
and as grass will begin to fail the latter part 
of July and in August, only stockers should 
be on hand at that time. Young steers intend- 
ed for fattening this fall and winter ought to 
be fed a little grain all summer even if the 
pastures are first-class. This solid food seems 
to give a thriftiness and vigor which starts 
them off readily when puton full feed and 
more than pays the extra cost. 


SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 





Seeding Thin Patches.—As haying progresses, 
every farmer will notice thin patches where 
the grass might be a good deal better. On 4 
small scale it is an excellent idea to sow on 
the seed as though the ground were plowed 
and follow with a good dressing of manure 
from the cattle barn, and in two or tliree days 
or a week even follow with a good heavy 
white birch brush and you will be surprised 
at the increase in the hay crop the following 
year. This plan, if well carried out under 
favorable conditions, will prove fully as suc- 
cessful as the more expensive method of plow- 
ing and reseeding. Do not conjure up the idea 
that there is no time now for this kind of 
work. Plan for it and do an unusual amount 
of thinking on behalf of the old farm and it 
will be a genuine surprise to note the result. 





[A. A. Southwick, Mass. 
The Wool Schedule Completed—The senate 
late last week agreed on the new tariff which 


will be voted upon when the bill in its entire- 
ty comes up for final action 1n that body. 
The duties on carpet wool are 4c per lb on the 
staple valued at 10c or less and 7c on wools 
costing over 10c. Clothing and combing 
wools are to be fixed at 10c and llc per lb re- 
spectively, or lc under the McKinley act of 
1890. 





Chicken Hawks--Marking--Pipped Eggs.—To 
protect the chickens from hawks, confine 
them to smaller runs and cover with wire net- 
ting, or stand about and shoot them. Washing 
soiled eggs in warm water will not injure 
them. I would not advise crossing Plymouth 
Rock with Wyandot, as both breeds are made 
from crossing. If you wish to improve the lay- 
ing qualities, use a Leghorn male on either 
breed. Poultry supply dealers have for sale a 
suitable punch for marking chickens. I never 
had any trouble with pipped eggs not hatch- 
ing, whether they pipped on the under or top 
side. In fact, I never look at them, but open 
the machine and take out shells several times 
during the hatch. 





Tile Draining in Dry Weather to many ap- 
pears unnecessary and even wrong in princi- 
ple, for it does not seem possible that tiled 
soil should contain more moisture in dry 
weather than undrained land, but practical 
farmers as well as_ scientists know this to be 
true. Thorough drainage is necessary to the 
best results in dry as well as in wet weatuer. 
The mechanical condition of the soil is so 
much improved by aremoval of surplus mois- 
ture that it is in a condition to withstand the 
effects of a severe drouth much better than 
where there is no drainage. J.arger crops are 
produced and the soil works more easily. 
Exceedingly porous sandy soils do not need 
drainage, but as a general rule all {farm lands 
which will grow good crops of grain and 
fruit ought to be tiled. The air is readily ad- 
mitted into the soil from which the excess of 
soil has been removed, and acting upon the 
particles makes available large quantities of 
plant food. It also enables the soil water to 
move freely from one point tv another, 
bringing the plant food in solution in’ con- 
tact with the feeding rvotlets. ‘Soluble por- 
tions of manure are carried to points where 
they are most needed and the water acts asa 
distributer in the freezing and thawing proc- 
Open ditches are undesirable, as they 
occupy much land and are a constant nui- 
sance. All of these points, with many addi- 
tional ones on the drainage for fruit trees, 
pasture lands, location and size of drain, just 
how to lay tile, irrigation, etc, are fully 
treated in a well written pamphlet, Drainage 
and How to Drain, which will be sent to any 
reader of the American Agriculturist upon 
application to the New York State Drain Tile 
and Brick Works, Albany, New York. The 
proprietor, Mr John H. Jackson, has given 
the study of a lifetime to drainage and the 
manufacture of tile drains. What he says on 
the subject is of value and every one should 
secure this pamphlet. As to the benefits, dur- 
ing a wet spell, of tile drainage, hundreds of 
farmers can testify this spring. Many crops 
could not have been worked at all except for 
the tile drains and in lots of cases this sea- 
son, tile drained lands mean profit, whereas 
undrained fields mean loss. 
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Does not stain ax 
or injure the hands|# 
Does not burn red “<I 
Morse Bros.Props, \ 
SS Sy USA. 
SUN PASTE S75, 
. So Best Quality-Largest Quantity 
FOR A QUICK SHINE 


APPLIEDawoPOLISHED 
WITH A CLOTH 


Morse Bros. Props. 
CANTON, MASS. U-SA- 


“BIG CROP for ’97.” 


Don’t strain your back by pitching it over high 
wheels, or cut your fields up with narrow tires 
when you can get a “HANDY” cheap. 


The Farmers HAN DY WACON 


Company, 
SAGINAW, Mich. 
are makers of 
Low-Down 

Wide-Tire ¢ 


FARM 


TRUCKS, Aiso 
METAL 
WHEELS for 


Old Farm Wagons, and 


All-Steel Trucks. 


Circulare Free. 


Canadian Feeding Cattle 


Can be bought cheaper at Buffalo than at 
any other point. We make a specialty 
of selecting and shipping them to farm- 
ers at lowest figures. Write us for 
prices and par iculars. 

















































Free wagon for 
CC 6402 and 
V 2272. 





EIRICK BROTHERS, 


Live Stock Commission, East Buffalo, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


AREY’S 


FLEXIBLE CEMENT ROOFING 


aap a suitabie tor Farm Uses. 

' ble, light Rg 
low priced, lasts 
a lifetime, ‘and is 
better and cheap- 
er than shingles, 
tin oriron. Any 
ordinary man 
can easily put it 
on with a Enife, 
: é 5 sawand hammer. 
Fire, rain and wind proof. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for free descriptive catalogue, samples & prices. 

THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO., 
Teckinné, Ohio, 


FRUIT EVAPORATOR 


w For gg | use, Cheapest in 
market. $3, $5 and #8. Cire a 
ehHE GRA NGER CO., 257 S. 3th St,, Phila, Pa. 


CIDER & WINE PRESS 


MACHINERY. 
POWER & HAND PRESSES 
(Capacity 10 to 120 bbis in 10 hours.) 

Send for Catalogue. 
‘EMPIRE STATE PULLEY 

& PRESS CO., 
Fulton. Oswego Co., N. Y. 








25 Wayme Avenue, - - 




















Also $100. 00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGGY FOR 
$39.90. You don’t pay for them until 
eed received. Everything in Buggies, 
ages, Harness and Saddles in our 
Pitex VesiICLe CAT ALON Send for tL 
Address, BEARS. ROEBUCK & CO. een, Se 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly Cites ter.) 


<> [OP BUGGY FOR $28.95. 
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Additions and corrections for our fair 
list are invited. 
attainment 
Let Fourth of July breathe the spirit of pa- 
triotism that marks our first cover page this 
week. Patriot Mason’s fervent plea is as 
good for the conditions of to-day as when ut- 
tered more than a century ago. The problems 
that confront this people are different now 
from then, but they are to be solved only by 
the vital love of country and knowledge of its 
present needs that won the war victories of 
1776 and 1812, and the peace victories since. 
ES NS 


‘*Hon Nelson Dingley, Washington, D C: 
When the tariff bill comes before your com- 
mittee of conference, please insist on the 
House rate of $2 on wrappers instead of the 
Senate's $1.75 Unless this is done our farm- 
ers will feel unfairly treated.’’ 

If every cigar leaf tobacco growerin Flori- 
da, Georgia, Ohio, Pennsylvania and New 
York, will write the above letter, adding 
some hot shots at the end,within 24 hours aft- 
er reading this paper, their wishes will be 
acceded to. But if growers haven’t gump- 
tion enough to do at least this, they may get 
left. 


LE 

‘Suppress all combines, squeeze the water 
out of all railroad and other public stocks, 
abolish protective laws and let free competi- 
tion take its legitimate course.’’ But how 
can competition be free if combinations for 
still keener rivalry are suppressed? And why 
should the advocate of unrestricted competi- 
tion complain at the sorry plight of nearly 
two-thirds of the railroads, whuse present 
state 1s the outcome of the unrestricted com- 
petition favored? Why abolish protection on 
imports, yet provide protection to the people 
through government savings banks, thus again 
interfering with unrestricted competition in 
finanee? The truth is being forced home upon 
the people at great cost: That, in its last 
analysis, competition is the death of trade, 
not the life of industry, as we have been 
tanght for generations. Co-operation is the 
real life of industry. Now to co-operate so as 
to give labor, capital and management each 
its fair share, is underneath the social unrest 
of the day. This spirit of inquiry marks the 
most interesting stage thus far in civilization. 
The human race, especially in America, feel 
the ‘‘growing pains’’ that presage a larger 
cevelopment and greater progress. But in 


EDITORIAL 


these changes and readjustments, some inter- 
ests and some people are going to be hurt. 
*Twas ever thus. Real progress was ever at 
the cost of great effort. But only those who 
have lost faith in humanity. as well asin 
omnipotence, can believe that evolution is 
hereafter to tend downward, when heretofore 
it has always been upward. What person in 
his right mind can take a world-wide survey 
of past and present without confidence in a 
future in which the warfare of competition 
will be mitigated in a mannerthat shall bring 
genuine happiness to a far larger proportion 
of the people? Brilliant as the nineteenth 
century has been, my hope and belief is that 
the twentieth century is to witness far better 
things, especially for the great common peo- 
ple on our farms and in our mines, work- 
shops and homes. 
‘ 


A Summer Feast. 


It is customary for great journals to an- 
nounce in the fail special attractions for 
their issues during the winter or subscription 
season. American Agriculturist however, be- 
lieves in giving its subscribers a feast of good 
things every week in the year. We have in 
preparation for early publication this summer 
and fall some of the newest, most seasonable 
and most valuable articles ever published by 
an agricultural and family journal. They are 
on topics that come right close to every farm- 
er and to every one in the land, and will be 
written and illustrated so attractively as to be 
especially helpful during the hot weather. 
Among these features for July and August 
are: 

1. The cost of growing corn, being reports 
of actual accounts kept for us with the crop 
by several hundred of the commercial corn 
growers of the west. These articles will make 
a sensation. 

2. Our special reports on the progress of the 
crops and harvest will be more. valuable than 
ever. They will cover all the great commer- 
cial crops, also the money crops less widely 
distributed. Hay, the greatest crop of all, 
will also be fully covered. 

3. A great series of illustrated articles on 
markets and marketing at home and abroad 
has been in preparation for months, and will 
appear this summer and fall in time to help 
our readers to market their stuff to the best 
advantage. The English markets for Ameri- 
can Wheat will be illustrated and described. 
Also the new competitors in the world’s mar- 
kets, by the development of farming in South 
America and in Russia and Siberia. 

4. The mothers and daughters, boys and 
girls, as well as the fathers and sons, will be 
pleased with the deseription of a New Eng- 
land grange’s picnic on the seashore, illustra- 
ted with pbotographs; a beautiful picture of a 
lug schoolhouse and group of school children 
in the pine woods of the northwest, taken 
especialiy for our readers; a tine picture and 
description of the great congressional library 
at Washington; a chapter on photography for 
farmers’ daughters, with specimen pictures; 
cool scenes by seaside and stream, for dog 
days; and other and varied attractions for 
recreation and for help in daly life. 

These are just a few of the good things in 
store for our readers this summer and fall at 
the time when agricultural and family papers 
are so often poor reading. The usual feast of 
practical, timely, helpful and interesting mat- 
ter will continue in all departments. May we 
not ask each and every reader to reciprocate 
by urging all friends to subscribe who do not 
now take Auierican Agnculturist? To all such 
addresses we will be happy to send specimen 
copies for inspection. 

a e 

There is an increasing disposition to divert 
the national appropriations for agricultural 
and mechanical education to institutions of a 
different character. The element in the asso- 
ciation of American agricultural colleges 
which favors this policy is again on the ag- 
gressive. Its chief spokesman is President 
Atherton of the Pennsylvania state college, 
which does not pretend to teach agriculture. 
In his address to the Massachusetts agricul- 
tural college June 22, Mr Atherton frankly 
advocated the throwing out wholly of agricul- 
ture in the educational work at these state 


and national institutions. Indeed, a move- 
ment is now on foot to change the name of 
that college, or at least to omit the word ‘‘ag- 
ricultural’’ from it. This is a manifestation 
of an unhealthy spirit. With its accompany- 
ing influences, this spirit may be said to be 
one of the last stands of the old education 
against the new system of practical education 
in the natural sciences, coupled with manual 
training and instruction inthe useful arts. 
The purpose of the new education is to fit 
men and women for the battie of everyday 
life, instead of unfitting them, as does the old 
classical and theological training. But the 
new education is as yet ina state of evolution, 
of development, of growth and progress. How 
best to apply it is not yet fully determined. 
The old education, on the contrary, is fixed 
in method and scope, and the great number of 
its conservative adherents are eager tu get 
control of our state agricultural and mechan- 
ical colleges and to bend these institutions 
into the old way. We hope the young men of 
genius and enthusiasm who have®a glorious 
future before them in working out the new 
education, will not let the conservatives win 
this issue at the annual convention of the 
agricultural college and experiment station 
workers at Minneapolis week after next. 
ncentamesiaiililiaie ‘ 

The Chicago packers have not yet recovered 
from their shock following the passage of the 
anti-color butterine law. They do not 
strengthen their position, however, by claim- 
ing the farmers are not interested and that 
the tighc was made by concerns engaged in 
working over poor butter. The farmers are 
intensely interested and should nextdrive the 
fictitious product from all our middle and 
southern states. Jet this be an issue in these 
states next time in electing the legislature. 
Butterine must be forced to for exactly 
what it is, and not for what itis not. Until 
this desideratum is a fact the friends of pure 
dairy products will not The 
effort to allow oleo full swing in Pennsylvania 


seil 


rest. present 


will never succeed. 





Alfalfa in the Middle West. —A lfalfa has here- 
tofore been considered a plant for compara- 
tively sandy soil. Previous to the season of 
1896 two small plats had been sown on the 
Michigan agricultural college farms. In the 
summer of 1896, these were cut four times, the 
largest yield in eacn case being the first. The 
smaller tield was seeded in 1892. A portion of 
it was on low black soil and was badly killed 
out by the cold winters. The remainder is 
now crowded somewhat by June grass, which 
formed a considerable part of the first cutting 
in 189% but not of the later other 
field is located on the higher banks of the 
river and was seeded in 1595. 


ones. The 


Part of this 
was heavy rich soil, while the remainder was 
poor. The entire cutting for 189, estimating 
as cured hay, amounted to a little over 5 tons 
for the two acres. On the better half of the 
field, the crop was quite heavy and results 
showed that here the yield was about 5 tons 
per acre for the four cuttings. As to its 
value for Michigan, it certainly will not take 
the place of ordinary red cluver unless this 
crop is a decided failure. In very dry sea- 
sons, alfalfa may be better than clover. It 
starts earlier in spring,grows later in fall and 
remains green during the driest months. It 
however, cannot be as safely pastured as 
clover, owing tu the injury to plants by the 
trampling of animals and by close grazing. 
The hay, although more coarse and woody 
than clover, is readily eaten by all kinds of 


stock. 


The Peach Leaf Curl, according to reports 
Missouri, is doing much 
damage this season. So far as known, 
spraying with bordeaux mixture in spring 
before the buds swell, and severe prun- 
ing, is the only standing practical means 
to hold the disease in check. President 
Evans of the horticultural society 
thinks a hberal dressing of wood ashes would 
be beneficial. He suggests that in a bad case 
it would pay to take a gallon of lye, made 
from wood ashes and strong enough to float 
an egg, bare the roots near the tree and apply 
the lye boiling hot. In ten days the tree will 
have shed all curled and diseased leaves and 
be in a healthy condition. 


of growers in 


state 









European Crops Generally Backward. 
PROMISE OF FAIR AGGREGATE YIELDS. 


Lonpon, England, June 11—The position on 
the farm to-day is one of moderate promise. 
The early months of the year were not at all 
conducive to the growth of autumn-sown 
crops, and some of these got in during spring 
were not placed in the soil under the best 
conditions. Dry times prevented rapid ger- 
mination, and cloudy skies and cold winds 
were the enemies of vegetable growth. About 
three weeks ago, however, came a nice change 
with rain in plenty, but since then the weath- 
er has been variable, with a few days here 
and there of beautiful summer sunshine. 
Within the period mentioned we have expe- 
rienced both a lower and a higher temperature 
than is the average of the time of year, so 
crops of grain, grass, vegetables and fruit 
have had to withstand rather trying vicissi- 
tudes. Still, the damage done was remarka- 
bly small, for vegetable life had become so 
hardened as to be able to withstand more than 
usual stress of weather. On the next fortnight 
will depend the weight of the hay crop, and 
in a very great measure, too, the success or 
otherwise of grain and roots. The tields look, 
on the whole, healthy, the crops being less 
than usually attacked by pests, but they are 
generally backward, and there is at present 
no likelihood of an early, or even an average- 
timed harvest. Of course, it all depends upon 
the one point whether the summer  be- 
comes of a forcing character, driving by 
its heat the grain crops to an immature 
ripening; and many people think this may 
be likely for no other reason than that it 
is the queen’s jubilee, as the jubilee 
in 1887 was marked by one of tbe most brill- 
iant summers ever known in England, and 
that the queen is usually extremely fortunate 
in having fine weather for the performance of 
public functions. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the outlook is of an average goodness, 
and with moderate luck the harvest may be 
one of fair quantity and quality. 

ON THE EUROPEAN CONTINENT 
reports from the farms are on the whole fa- 
vorable, with the reservation that the crops 
are later than they have been tor several sea- 
sons. In France weather has been good, but 
there cannot be an extraordinary yield of 
wheat, as the area has been estimated by the 
government at fuily 2,000,000 acres less than 
last year, owing to difficulty in sowing. The 
Austro-liungarian farmers expect, also, a less 
yield of wheat, a computation putting it at 
from 8} to 16 millions of bushels under the 
’96 crop. Germany tells a story of almost un- 
broken good promise in its grain fields, and 
Holland and Belgium are doing well. On the 
whole Russia is in a favorable position, and a 
grand harvest is looked for, except perhaps in 
the southeast of the empire. Southern Europe, 
too, has heen less fortunate, advices from 
Bulgaria and Roumania speaking of much 
damage to crops by heavy raifs. Spain will 
probably produce an average. The whole 
European position may be summed up thus: 
A promise of a good yield on a somewhat less- 
er acreage. 
THE MARKETS IN GREAT BRITAIN 

have kept fairly level for several weeks, and 
there is no great tendency to change. English 
wheat has fluctnated 14@3c ® bu, and stands 
now at an average of 814c. his week there 
was a hardening tendency in the grain mar- 
ket, but this was owing entirely to cables 
from America. Although lic additional was 
asked for wheat and a corresponding rise in 
flour, it can hardly be said that prices have 
improved to that extent. Probably the slight 
fluctuation of this week has been more due to 
speculativ2 operations than to increased de- 


mand. Corn is for the moment easier, mixed 
American selling at 39}c for old crop, 39c for 
July shipments and offered at 4c for 
Aug-Sept. English barley has a_ range 
from 48 to 9%6c, with a declining tendency. 
Oats, too, are on the down grade for 
sritish and foreign, and quotations in the 
cargo market include the following: Ameri- 
can clipped white, old 41}c, June. ship- 


ment; old or new, 40fc, June-July; American 
clipped, mixed, June, and 35c July. 
prices for wheat 


354c, 


The principal continental 





OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


are: Paris $1 21 P bu; Antwerp, 924c; Berlin 
1 03. 


AN ENGLISH SPECIALIST ON WHEAT. 

In his review of the world’s wheat market, 
Editor George J. S. Broomhall, in the Liver- 
pool Corn Trade News of June 15, has this to 
say: It is evident that we cannot look to 
America for any great wheat surplus next sea- 
son. She may do as well as she has done in 
the season just drawing to a close, but that is 
all one has a right to hope for from the pres- 
ent outlook. India, according to final official 
data, has produced acrop of 168 million bu, 
or about 40 million bu less than the revised 
estimate of the previous year, so it is certain 
England will receive but trifling quantities 
from India during the 10 montbs ending 
March, ’98. The Russian spriug wheat crop is 
still in the balance. With a loss of 16 to 24 
million bu from eastern Europe and the prob- 
ability that France will require that much 
more than she has secured this season, there 
seems no prospect of supply being able to 
catch up with demand during 1897-8. 





Promising Rye and Barley Crops 





Local estimates of American Agriculturist 
county correspondents consolidated to show 
state details indicate a slight decrease in the 
acreage of rye this year in comparison with 
last. Outside of Ind, Il] and Wis there is no 
material change in any of the states of promi- 
nence in the crop. In these three the aggre- 
gate decrease in area is practically equal to 
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the aggregate decrease for the whole country. 
The same conditions which shortened the 
Winter wheat acreage in this district are re- 
sponsible for the decrease in rye. The origi- 
nally planted area was fully equal to last year, 
but the severe winter so damaged the crop 
that a considerable proportion was plowed up 
and substituted to corn and oats. The total 
acreage is estimated this season at 2,261,000 
acres against 2,345,000 acres in ’96. The pres- 
ent condition of fhe crop is materially higher 
than that of wheat, largely due to the fact 
that a greater proporticn of it is grown one 
side the damaged district in the Ohio-valley, 
though even in these damaged states the inar- 
dier vitality of the plant is shown by condi- 
tional averages materially higher than are re- 
turned for wheat in the same states. Asa 
rule, outside of the Ohio valley the heavier 
states of production, like N.Y, Pa, Minn, 
Kan and Neb, show a condition high enough 
to indicate a good rate of yield. The spring 
has been wholly favorable for the growing 
grain and much of the damage apparent ear- 
lier in the season bas been repaired by the 
cool weather and abundant rainfall. 

The acreage of barley shows a material en- 
largement over that of last year, the added 
increment being largely in the states of the 
west, northwest and on the Pacific coast. 
New York is the only state east of the Mis- 
sissippi river in which the gain is of impor- 
tance. The increased attention to this crop, 
the only grain crop this country fails to pro- 
duce in supply sufficient for its own consump- 
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Similar and no less striking has been the evolution of grain and 
grass cutting machinery. In 183) the scythe and the cradle were superseded by 
the McCormick Reaper. The intervening years have seen many improvements, 
until now we have that model Harvester and Binder, the McCormick Right 
Hand Open Elevator, and that veritable electric light of mowerdom, the 


It is not only the handsomest mower ever built, but it is, in every 
sense of the word, the best—and if your experience has taught you anything, 
itis that there’s nothing cheaper than the best. 


McCormick Harvesting Machine Company, Chicago. 


The Light-Running McCormick Open Elevator Harvester, 
The Light-Running McCormick New 4 Steel Mower, 
The Light-Running McCormick Vertical Corn Binder and 
The Light-Running McCormick Daisy Reaper for sale everywhere. 


The pine knot—the tallow 

ne candle—the oil lamp —gas— 
these are stages in the evo- 
lution of illumination, which 
today finds its highest expo- 
nent in the electric light. 
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HALLOCK’S Success 


[Patent applied for.] 






Sent on 
trial: to 
be return- 
ed at our 
expense if 
not satis- 
factory. 





“Gilt Edge’ Potato Harvester. 


AT LAST ; just wiat the po- 


tato growers have long wished for ; a 
LOW PRICED DIGGER, 
that will do work equal to aman with 
afork. Insist on your dealer getting 
“Success Gilt Edge’’ for you ; if he 
will not, write us at once, 
Box 808. 


D.Y. Hallock & Son, york, Pa. 


Be sure and mention this paper and give your Co. 
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tive demands, is readily traced to the belief 
that this year will bring changes in customs, 
legislation tending to curtail importations of 
foreign barley and reserving the American 
warket for American grain. In the iast few 
years there has been a marked increase in the 
barley acreage in California, largely the sub- 
stitution of barley for wheat in the Sacramen- 
to valley, until now this stake has more than 
20 % of the total barley acreage of the coun- 
try. The present condition of the crop is 
high, reported at 91.8, indicating, should it 
be maintained until harvest, a total product 
decidedly larger than that of last year. Lack 
of May rainfall in California lowered the con- 
dition in that important state but not enough 
to imperil the crop. 

The following statement 


shows estimated 





acreage and condition of both rye and barley 
by states. 
———Rye-—-—~  -—Barley—, 
Acres Con- Acres Con- 
dition dition 
N E, 38,000 95 46,000 91 
N Y, 247,000 94 259,000 93 
Pa, 322,000 96 14,000 92 
Tex, 6,000 91 2,000 92 
Ark, 2,000 80 sat ais 
Tenn, 23,000 O4 3,000 o1 
W Va, 14,000 92 ans in 
Ky, 31,000 89 4,000 100 
oO. 63,000 92 3,000 90 
Mich, 177.000 87 96,000 90 
Ind, 81), 000 91 30,000 86 
Ill, 118,000 81 25,000 86 
Wis, 221,000 81 453,000 94 
Minn, 100 90 537,000 95 
Ta, 102,000 83 507,000 93 
Mo, 22,000 83 2,000 77 
Kan, 105,000 94 131.000 95 
Neb, 79,000 97 111,000 91 
N D, 8,000 94 235, 000 94 
SD, 3,000 88 224,000 90 
Cal, 36,000 95 835,000 87 
Ore, 8,000 98 45,000 99 
Wash, 3,000 95 43,000 90 
Other, 447,000 9) 102,000 90 
Total, 2,261,000 90.1 3,736,000 91.8 
TT - 
The World’s [oney. 1873-96. 

The best way we can answer several 
inquiries on this subject is to pmnt 
the table below, carefully compiled from 
the mint report for 1896, showing 


total stock of money and supply per capita for 
the 13 commercial nations—U S, U K, France, 





Germany, Russia, Italy, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Austria-Hungary, Australasia, Den- 
mark, Sweden and Norway: 
1896 1873 Ine Dee 
Gold money, millions, 23,699 $1,210 $2,489 
Silver money, millions, 1,732 1,058 674 
Uncovered paper, millions, 1,714 7 #608 
Population (millions), 425 110 
Per capita gold £8.70 $4.87 
™ silver, 4.07 0.72 
paper, 403 3 3.3% 
Total, 16.80 14.54 2.26 


While population of these 13 countries has 
gained one-third, the supply of gold money 
per capita has doubled or has increased three 
times as fast as population. But the use of 
silver as money has also kept pace with popu- 


lation, its increase being over some 20 %. Un- 
covered paper money or fiat money is only 
half as much per capita as in ‘73. Comparing 
the three leading nations with the United 


States is the next table, which exhibit will be 
news to most people as it was to us: 






Per capita Gold Silver Paper Total 
1896 1873 1896 1873 1896 1873 1896 1873 
United States, 88.41 3.24 8.77 0.15 5.37 17.97 22.55 21.36 
England, 14.91 5.03 2.96 2.99 2.91 188 20.78 9.90 
France, 22.19 12.47 12.94 13.85 0.84 10.67 35.97 36.99 
Germany, 12.21 3.91 4.20 7.47 1.18 2.21 17.59 13.59 
———EE— 


Exports of Farm Produce continue large and 
most gratifying. While the disappointing fact 
is, of course, the low prices which these goods 
command, yet, on the other hand, were the 
first cost greater the exports would be much 
smaller than now. During the 11 mos ended 
May “1, exports were larger than a year ear- 
lier in every instance, with the one exception 
of provisions, which were smaller. During 11 
mos we sentabroad breadstuffs to the value of 
nearly $178,000,000, an increase of 53,000,000 
over the corresponding period a year earlier. 
Exports of cotton, 226,000,000,a gain of 41,000.- 
000; exports of live cattle 30,500,000, a gain of 
1,500,000; exports of provisions 116,000,000 or 
a shade less than a year eariier. 


Germany’s Consumption of Cheese is very 
large and there is an opportunity for extend- 
‘ng our trade in that country. Although such 
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a staple food article, cheese of the best quali- 
ty is expensive. English, Dutch and Swiss 
cheeses cost in the retail stores 25 to We per 
lb. In no respect is the best English, as sold 
in Germany for 50c, superior to the best grade 
of American cream cheese, according to 
a recent consular report. American dairy 
associations are urged to join hands and 
send an expert abroad to carefully study, not 
only prices, but the form and character of 
cheese which consumers desire, this to be fol- 
lowed by the establishment of a general agen- 
cy in Hamburg in charge of competent Ameri- 
cans to aid in introducing and distributing 
our dairy products. Germany imposes a duty 
of 2.2¢ per lb on foreign cheese. 


Our Big Balance of Trade—During the nast 
11 months we have sent abroad $300,000,000 
more merchandise than we have brougbt in 
from foreign countries, this representing what 
is generally known as balance of trade great- 
ly in favor of U S. Stated differently, the ex- 
ports of all classes of merchandise for 11 
months were nearly 978 millions against total 
imports of 6795 millions. These imports were 
almost equally divided between dutiable and 
duty free goods. Low prices for raw mate- 
rials in this country, including most kinds of 
farm produce, served to stimulate the big for- 
eign trade, as did also the energies of manu- 
facturers. Imports, on the other hand, which 
are behind last year, were restricted some- 
what by the measure of depression in busi- 


ness circles. 





Threefold as Much Barley was exported from 
the U S the past four months as a year earlier, 
the figures being respectively 18,293,000 bu, 
and 6,542,000 bu. New York led in exports, 
followed by San Francisco, the former ship- 


ping feed barley chietiy, while clearances 
from the Pacific coast are largely malting 
grades. Total May exports were double those 


of a year ago. 


Hay for England—Freights are now low 
enough, but prices on the other side are still 
below a working basis from here. Present 
freight rate to Liverpool, 10s perton (about 
$2.50 per 2400 lbs). The demand the coming 
season depends entirely upon the new crop in 
other countries which all supply English mar- 
kets.—[C. F. & G W. Eddy, Boston. 

American Shipping—Only 83 % of the value 
of our exports last vear was carried by Ameri- 
can vessels. Of the value of our imports 
15.7 % was carried by American vessels. 

ee 

Road Dust as an Insecticide.—For several 
years, I have used with good effect road dust 
against the striped cucumber beetles. I sweep 
the dust up in the track of the wheels and 
keep it on hand. Put about four quarts ina 
loose bag and shake the dust on the plants 
when they are dry, enongh to cover the 
ground under them. This is also a sure reme- 
dy for the little black fleas. I seldom have to 
dust more than twice.—[F. C. Tompkins, 
Dutchess Co, N Y. 

The Chinch Bug Disease, white muscardine, 
spreads rapidly when che weather is moist, 
but it has been decided that it will not pay to 
distribute it, for when conditions are favora- 
ble it appears of itself. During a dry season, 
it will not spread, even if a field is artificially 
stocked. 





Crimson Clover Sown at the Michigan Ex- 
periment Station in 1895 came through the 
following winter in better shape than 
usual, while the winter of 1896 was an ex- 
ceedingly favorable one and the plats are now 
in good condition. Spring-sown crimson 
clover, which has heretofore been a failure, 
produced an excellent crop in 1896. One field 
of half an acre sown with oats came on after 
the oats were cut and by the middle of Sep- 
tember was two feet high and in full bloom. 
Another piece sown without grain grew rap- 
idly from the start. It was cut June 24, and 
produced a second crop upon which sheep were 
pastured for six weeks. After the sheep were 
removed it made another small growth and 
entered the winter in good condition. A _ se- 
ries of plats of red and crimson clover, sown 
every month, show, up to date, that the crim- 
son clover is in better condition than tne red. 
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THE POULTRY YARD 


Grow Green Stuff for Poultry. 
SAMUEL CUSHMAN. 





No man engaged in raising ducks or other 
poultry takes more pains than Mr Rankin to 
provide an abundance of green food the year 
through. It not only contributes mtch to the 
thrift of poultry, but saves the cost of the 
most expensive food elements. The great 
need of green food is often overlooked by be- 
ginners, who neglect to secure it and then 
wonder why their duck eggs are not fertile. 
It is not only necessary for food for duck- 
lings, butis of still greater importance as food 
for breeding ducks. Green stuff is quite as 
necessary for other poultry. 

Mr Rankin sows all his duck yards with rye 
or barley every summer, to purify the ground. 
A good quantity of rye is also sown in the 
fallin time to grow several inches high be- 
fore 1t freezes. A supply of this is cut occa- 
sionally during the winter when frozen, and 
is piled up inacold building and used as need- 
ed. He has green rye in plenty for his ducks 
two-thirds of the winter. After the rye is 
used, clover rowen and vegetables are substi- 
tuted. He uses 1000 bushels of turnips in a 
season, sometimes feeding five bushels per 
day. These are cut up in a root cutter before 
they are cooked. Therye plot from which a 
crop was cut in the fall grows again in the 
spring and may then be cut several times in 
succession. 

Green oats, which are preferred to green rye, 
is the next crop, and then clover and sweet 
corn fodder are available. After corn is kill- 
ed in the fall turnip tops are fed. Corn fod- 
der is valued second only to clover. Rye and 
oats should be sown very thickly for this pur- 
pose, not less than five bushels to the acre. 
The sweet corn should also be drilled very 
thickly. 


A Double-Deck Poultry House.—Where the 
ground can be cut into for the end of the 
poultry house, it can be built two stories high 
to great advantage, as the capacity of the 
house is thus doubled, with but a very slight 
increase in the cost. In the plan that is 
shown herewith the fowls in the upper story 











go out upon the ground at the farther end of 
the house, while those in the lower story come 
out at the nearer end. Yard fences can be ar- 
ranged to keep the flocks separate, as suggest- 
ed. A very small excavation is all that is 
necessary, for fhe earth that is thrown out 
can be used to make the bank higher and this 
bank need not extend completely up to the 
floor of the second story. Fowls will fly up 
to their door, or can be made to go up ona 
cleated board. 

Poultry Poisoning.—An interesting case of 
poultry poisoning comes from Northfield, 
Mass. The fowls were somewhat liberally 
fed upon chopped potato sprouts and soon aft- 
er were noticed off their feed and drooping 
about. The trouble results from a_ so-called 
alkaloid principle or poison named solanine. 
Its presence in the grawing potato shoots is 


due to the fact that the plant food is being 
liquified in order to get into circulation and 
this alkaloid is one of the intermediate vrod- 


ucts. So far as I am aware none of the fowls 
in question died from the poison. The 
amount of the poison present is very small 
and would not be sufficient to injure cattle, 


even though potatoes were fed in quite large 


quantities.—[F. W. Mossman. 





Stopped Food Passage.—C. P.: The dis- 
tended crop resulted from a clogging up of the 
passage between the crop and gizzard with 
pieces of dry grass or oat hulls. Nothing can 
be done for a fowl in this condition. 








An Expert Opinion of Our Book. 





We have received the following from Prof 
Charles V. Mapes of New York, one of the 
most careful students of the tobacco crop in 
this country, and known to farmers every- 
where as president and manager of the Mapes 
fertilizer company. Commenting upon the 
new book by Col Killebrew and Editor My- 
rick, Tobacco Leaf, Its Culture and Cure, 
Marketing and Manufacture, Prof Mapes 
writes us: 

**It cannot fail to prove a most practical and 


valuable aid to every tobacco grower in the 
country. There are few if any that will fail 
to gain valuable assistance in growing this 
year’s crop by reading your book. Even the 
most experienced will find practical sugges- 
tions in your minute detail of soil prepara- 
tion, fertilization, culture and curing, that 
cannot fail to give valuable points in attain- 
ing superior quality of crop. Weall know 


that it is quality in the tobacco, particularly 


for cigar leaf, that booms the profit. Your 
treatnent of the subject is remarkably thor- 


ough in all important de tails. The two chap- 
ters V and VI, ‘*Science in its Application to 
Tobacco,’’ and ‘ ‘Srenmaee and Fertilizers,*’ are 
worth many times the cost of the book. They 
are calculated to throw much light where 
many have groped in the dark. I heartily 
congratulate you upon the success of the 
work of your co-author, Col Killebrew, and 
yourself.’’ 
a 
The Senate Il'asses on Tobacco Rates. 

The U S senate has finally passed on import 
rates as affecting tobacco and with but slight 
changes over the proposed $1.75 compromise 
ratefon wrapper leaf. After voting on the bill 
as a whole, it goes back to the house, when 
conference committees will be appointed for 
final settlement, after which it goes to the 
—— The schedule as finally accepted 

carries changes as follows: Wrapper leaf 
rates raised from $1.50 as in the present law 
to 1.75 on unstemmed and 2. 25 on stemmed. 
The at one time proposed 5 % wrapper al- 
lowance in a bale of tillers received very little 
support and the 15 per cent allowance as _ has 
been the law of recent years is continued. Dur- 
ing the discussion Senator Pettigrew of S Dak 
presented a comparison between the number 
of cigars with Havana wrappers made in Key 
West and Tampa, Fla, and the amount of 
Havana wrapper tobacco paying duty, dis- 
closing a loss to the government on Havana 
tobacco used, but not paying duty, of about 
$,000,000. The section covering all tobacco 
not otherwise provided for. reported by com- 
mittee at 40c # th, was increased to 5ic. A 
similar increase from 40 to 55c P tb was made 
on snuff. Cigars, cigarettes, cheroots, etc, 
were agreed to as reported at $4 ® tb and 25 
per cent ad valorem. 


Manufactured Tobacco Business Improving. 


The receipts by collections of internal reve- 
nue on tobacco from Jan 1 to June 1 show an 
increase of $678,000 compared with the same 
time last year. The output of cigars and 
cheroots,as indicated by tax receipts, shows a 
failing off, receipts being nearly $150,000 less. 
The table below shows the income derived by 
the treasure department from tobacco of all 
kinds from Jan 1to May 31, 1897, and com- 
parisons for the corresponding period of} 1896: 

April, 1896 April, 1897 
$4,940,986.84 $4,792 Gal. 04 

760,512.01 


Cigars and cheroots, 
Cigarettes, 





Snuff, 332,469.89 
Tobacco, m’f’d, 6,170.385.38 84 
Total, 12,204,354.12 12,774, ‘004. a4 


Crop Reports from Growing Sections. 

and very wet, late 
In most 
Cut- 


In New England, a cold 
spring made planting a little late. 
sections, plants started at once to grow. 
worms very destructive in some towns, while 
in others little is heard concerning them. 
Many new barns for curing are being erected 
and the acreage will show an increase over 
that of last year. Besides planting a slightly 
increased acreage, growers will endeavor to 
give every plant thorough cultivation during 
the growing season. Old leaf is closely bought 
up. Scarcely any sales by growers in Wiscon- 
sin during June. During middle and late 
June alarge acreage was set. The trans- 
planting season was two weeks late. In 
Pennsylvania the tobacco business has been 
very dull for several weeks in all tobacco 
growing sections. Growers have turned to 
setting the ’97 crop and itis now mostly in 
the field, much of it Laving started growth. 
The acreage is considerably increased. The 
weather at all times is not favorable for the 
growing crop. Heavy rains and cool weather 
in early June retarded the crop, in some sec- 
tions growth being almost stopped. At the 
June meeting of the Laneaster Co agricul- 
tural society, the acreage was reported largely 





TOBACCO 


increased, in some sections 100 per cent and 
at East Earl it is threefold. In the Ononda- 
ga section of New York, sales of small lots are 
made every week; the quantity of leaf left in 
growers’ hands is very small. Prices are firm 
and at going rates should leave a fair profit 
over cost of production. Most of the crop is 
transplanted and a thrifty start made by the 
2arly set. 

Tobacco Notes. 

A book that has sufficient 

attention in these days of sharp competition 
must indeed be a great work. All experts in 
the tobacco trade and others qualified to judge 
speak of Killebrew and Myrick’s book, ‘‘ Leaf 
Tobacco, Its Culture and Cure, Manufacture 
and Marketing,’’ as a marvel. It is going to 


merit to attract 


do great good for the industry. Enclosed 
find check for $6 to forward three copies to 
the addresses mentioned.—[S. P. Carr, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Java leaf has been grown in increasing 


quantities of late years and has sold at good 
prices in Europe. The ’96 crop was heavily 
reduced by drouth, being only 23,000,000 lbs 


against 36,000,000 Ibs in ordinary years. 


Sugar Beet Hates, 








Is the tariff on sugar a fraud? asks O. K. 
Lapham of Virginia in an open letter. He 
emphasizes (what we have so often shown) 
that the refining of foreign raw sugar has 
been developed to the detriment, if not the 


ruination, of domestic sugar production. Mr 
Lapham points out that it takes nearly 18 
months to reproduce sugar from beets and 


cane, on which the duty is less than 2c p lb, 
and at tne close of each year a four or six 
months’ stock must be carried over. It takes 
only 24 hours to convert imported raws into 
refined sugars, but allowing two weeks for 
the process, the differential of 1-5c pb is 


given to refiners 52 times during the 18 months. 
Thus the refiners’ protection during this pe- 
riod is over 6c against the producers’ less than 
2c. Mr Lapham believes that the proper poli- 
cy is to make no differential duty on refined 
sugars, but raise the duties on foreign sugars 
so high that refiners and capitalists will see 
more profit in building up the home industry 
than in refining foreign sugars. Let it fix the 


rate at ic p lb at ig degrees, increasing to 
2.7c on refined suga Let it abrogate reci- 


procity with the Sandwich islands and impose 
internal revenue duty of Ic p lb, to be remit- 
ted to the producer by as much as he shows 
that he has paid for beets over $4 per 2000 lbs 
of 12 % beets. 

The area in beets at Chino, Anaheim, and 
Ventura, Cal, is placed at about 12,000 
acres, of w ‘hic h 10,500 represent good stand, 
and practically all thinned, requiring hence- 
forth only cultivation, according to the Chino 
Champion of June 18. The opinion of an ex- 
pert is expressed that the Chino ranch will 
yield over 11 tons beets to the ucre, the Ana- 
heim fields somewhat below this. The cam- 
paign will probably commence next week. 
The number of acres planted in Chino, and 
included in the above total is 6410; Anaheim 
4011; Ventura 1207. 

There is a large sugar plantation in Zam besi, 
on the east coast of Africa, 1200 acres in ex- 
tent. Last vear steam plows were used in 
cultivating the crop, 1300 tons of sugar were 
produced, the full capacity of the refinery 
then, but since this has heen increased. This 
sugar finds a ready market in Portugal. 

Delayed Sugar Beet Bounty Now Available— 
The balance of over $1,000,000 due from the 
government on old sugar bounty claims, in 
favor of 493 claimants, will be available after 
July 1. 





Debts of Deceased.—Subscriber, 
a person dies leaving personal property, an 
administrator should be appointed. Then the 
property goes to the administrator to pay 
debts and to be distributed according to law. 
If in the estate in question there was money 
in the bank and the decessed owed you a bill, 
you can take out administration and hold the 
bank responsible if it has paid the money to 
an unauthorized person. 


N Y: When 








HARDER, Manufacturer. Cobleskill, N.Y. 
ers, Ensilage Cutters, Round Silos, &c. 











“De Laval “Alpha” 
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Saved Her Life 


Heart Trouble and Other Difficulties 
Entirely Overcome. 

“IT had a heart trouble and a very bad 
cough. Every time L.coughed it seemed as 
though I should smother to death. I had a 
severe pain in my head and my throat would 
smart and sting. Medicines did not help me 
until I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
This medicine gave me an appetite, and I 
have been gaining ever since I began its use. 
I feel that it has saved my life. I am now 
strong and healthy, and am able to work 
and sleep well.” RosEA LAMORDER, Shore- 
ham, Vermont. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


Is the Best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
are the only pills » to 


Hood’ S Pills : with Hood’s Salspariiia. 
“Chews Her Cud” While Running The 


IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR, 








take 








And makes easy work of it; is always ready to take her 

place on the power. The Separator skims well, and runs 

stiller and more steadily oom, a hines made by other 

companies. . HENRY CHAFFEE. 
Albany, Vt., May 29, 1897. 


Catalogues of the best Separator, the best Power, every- 
thing for Dairy and Creamery, FREE. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


CREAM SEPARATORS. 





and Baby’ Separators. 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes, 
been pg to $800. 
$10 per co 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR “60, 


Randolph & Canal 8S Reet Oy Street, 
CHICAGO. OR 





o, The Way To Spray 322 ste,best success 
m £ NOVELTY FORCE 
e ano SPRAY PUMPS 


Plenty of force and little labor 
maqpiees. Neat, compact, light 
and economical. We _ deliver 
sample for only #1, 50. Agents 
wanted everywhere, 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio, 


FRUIT PACKAGES °xitis. 
“'8° BEEKEEPERS’ Supplies 


Order your supplies now, before the 
busy season catches you. Price List 
free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO., Berlin Heights, Erie Co.,Ohio 


$75. 


Per Month and 
EXPENSES 
paid any active 

man or woman if 

right. _— --~ 

by sampleon e 

there g bo _y and 

buggy, also samples 
tieulars upon request. Address 

0, Box 5308, Boston, Mace, 


















HORSE & BUCLY 


FREE 








Foll par 
InPORTER, F. 
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Stirring Institute Director and Farmer. 

The head of New York’s fine institute sys- 
tem is F. E. Dawley of Fayetteville, a native 
born farmer 34 years old. He was appointed 
director of the institutes in July, 1896, under 
civil service rules,his standing being 98. The 
work the past winter,under his direction was 
very satisfactory, the attendance being larger 
than ever before. Mr Dawley’s early educa- 
tion was received at the common schools. He 
began breeding fancy poultry while still a 








Lr 





F. E. DAWLEY. 


student and has kept up the work ever since. 
His reputation as a successful prize winner 
is well established. White Plymouth Rocks 
and Bronze turkeys have been given special 
attention. Later he took up dairying and has 
been a great admirer of the Jersey for years. 
As a judge at fairs and an institute lecturer 
he has been wonderfully successful and the 
farmers of New York have honored him with 
many oftices in agricultural associations. Last 
season he lectured. on agriculture in nine 
states, going as far south as North Carolina 
and west to Illinois. 


NEW YORK. 


Flycreek, Otsego Co, June 29—Corn is back- 
ward. Several farmers have begun haying. 
New seeding is heavy. Mrs Charles Colton 
lost a valuable cow on June 25. Potatoes are 
advancing in price. 

Lafayette, Onondaga Co, June 28—The 
spring and summer thus far have been cool, 
but frequent rains have kept the ground fair- 
ly moist. Corn has not grown very rapidly 
except on gravelly ground. Grass started 
well, but on old meadows will be thin and is 
not making a good growth. Newly seeded 
fields will be better than last vear, and the 
crop asa whole will be nearer an average 
one than that of last year. Wheat and rye 
are doing well. Apple trees that were not 
cared for have been nearly stripped of leaves 
br tent caterpillars. Apples do not look 
promising. Strawberries were a fair yield of 
average quality. Prospects for plenty of farm 
help are better than heretofore, but farmers 
are feeling that they cannot afford to hire. 
Some have already begun cutting clover. 


Marcy, Oneida Co, June 29—There is gen- 
eral complaint that corn and potatoes have 
rotted. Many fields have been replanted. Corn 
is aiso being much injured by cutworms and 
the prospect of a good crop is poor. The weather 
has been unusually favorable for grass and 
oats. Spring seeding never looked better, 
yet the hay crop will be iight, as the acreage 
is only about one-half of the msual amount. 
The greater part of last year’s seeding had 
to be plowed and reseeded this spring. G. B. 
tobbins hasa dairy of 60 cows on a farm of 230 
acres. He lost his seeding fortwo years and 
now has under the plow 100 acres. For a sub- 
stitute for hay he has put in 25 acres of millet. 
Most farmers have given up corn fodder as 
being too expensive a crop to raise, and are 
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growing millet and Hungarian, which they 
claim is much better feed than corn and can 
be grown cheaper. Cattle do much _ better 
on it, and give more milk than on dry corn- 
stalks. G. R. Wright, proprietor of the Marcy 
center cheese factory, is receiving the milk 
from 28 dairies. He uses the Babcock test. 
The acreage of potatoes is much less than last 
year’s and many fields have been badly dam- 
aged by wet weather. Old potatoes are scarce 
and sell readily for 75c per bu. New potatoes 
are two weeks later than last year. In many 
orchards the tent caterpillars were allowed 
their own way and many trees are stripped of 
foliage. The apple crop will be light. Small 
fruit abundant, but 10 days later than last 
year. Several farmers put in from one to 
seven acres of sugar beets for the Rome fac- 
tory. The season being very wet greens have 
made a better growth than beets. In many 
fields seed rotted, or was not good. Farmers 
were furnished with three kinds and one was 
almost a failure. The prospects are not very 
encouraging for a paying crop this year. 


Mahopac, Putnam Co, June 29—Haying is 
under way. Several have begun and the crop 
is the largest in years. Grain looks well 
with the exception of corn, for which there 
has been too much cool wet weather and the 
crop is very backward. Milk nets the pro- 
ducer 55c per can of 40 qts. Highways have 
been putin the best shape for years. Fruit 
looks well. 


Minaville, Montgomery Co O—Crops of all 
kinds, corn especially. are very backward. 
Spring grain on upland is looking well but 
much on lowland has been injured by wet 
weather. Grass on meadows where it is 
thick is good, but most of the meadows, owing 
to the dry weather the past two seasons, are 
very thin. Ryeis extra good. Wheat is not 
an average crop, as inuch winter-killed. Pas- 
tures good and cows doing well. 


North Harpersfield, Delaware Co, June 
The corn crop will be light owing to wet and 
cold weather. Oats are not looking very good. 
Grass is a fair crop in the valleys, but on the 
hills is very light. Farmers are getting dis- 
couraged. Potatoes look very well. Worms 
and bugs are very numerous. Calves and 
lambs are selling fur $3 to 4. Butter is hard- 
ly worth making. Many farmers send milk 
tu the Jefferson creamery. Rye promises to 
be a good crop. Farmers have opened a Pa- 
trons of Industry store which is doing a good 
business. 


Prattsville, June 28—June 21 many bridges 
were white with frost, an unusual occurrence 
in this locality. May and June were wet and 
cold with very poor corn weather. Still all 
other crops are looking fine. Grasshoppers 
and army worms have not yet appeared, but 
forest wornis are stripping the trees of foliage. 
Farmers feel somata encouraged by the 
prospects of fairly good crops and the increas- 
ed price for wool and Jambs. Those who de- 
pend on milk and butter cannot pay running 
expenses. Milk is le per qt, delivered four 
miles away, and bntter lsc perlb. Help is 
comparatively cheap, but farmers are com- 
pelled to do with as little as possible. 
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Rodman, Jefferson Co, June 29—Recently 
91 lots of cheese were offered at the Water- 
town produce exchange, a total of 6630 boxes. 
Pastures are at their best. The hay crop will 
be immense. Corn is backward on account of 
cold, wet weather. Potatoes are doing well 
and will be a large crop. 


Stephens Mills, Steuben Co, June 29—The 
corn acreage is abont the same as last year. 
Corn is a poor stand. Old meadows are look- 
ing fine, but new meadows are very poor. 
tye is heading finely. Oats are not looking 
well. Early potatoes are all gone; the frost 
June 21 laid them flat. Strawberries were 
not hurt, but blackeaps were injured consid- 
erably. Corn in some piaces was turned 
white and garden stuff suffered to some ex- 
tent. 


State Agricultural Society—The premiuin list 
for the 57th annual fair of the state agricul- 
tural society (at Syracuse, Aug 23-28) is now 
ready for distribution and may be obtained 
by addressing the secretary at Albany. The 
society offers in premiums $25,000 and this 
year the prizes in the flower, fruit and dairy 
departments have been increased $500, 200 
and 100 respectively. Two important changes 
have been made in the sheep department. All 
imported sheep in order to be eligible must 
have been in the United States at Jeast six 
months before the date of the fair; and no 
Cheviot sheep are entitled to a premium un- 
jess registered in the American Cheviot sheep 
breeders’ assoviation. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


Realizing that every farmer has, during the year. some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled. we 
have decided to take advertisements of this Class. to go 
on this page and under this heading in the American 
Agriculturist. at the extremely iow rate of five centsa 
word, each insertion. 

REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEK. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise 
ment, and each initial. or abumber, Counts as one word 
Cash must accompany each order. and advertisements 
must have address on, a8 we Cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to gnarantee inser 
tion in issue of the following week Advertisements o 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the reguiar rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on anotner page 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type. no large display type being used, thus making 
a@ sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find 
that an advertisement in this departinent will provea pay- 
ing Investmeni. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New 


¢ 


York, 
J ge Se TIMES STOKE POGIS-—A. J. C. C. Stock by 

Comely’s Matilda Rioter and Combination, by Brown Bessie’s 
Prince. Noc logue. NIVIN 
Landenber; 


Write for what you want. 8. | 


A J ‘ CLUB Young bulls of the St. Lambert blood 
the te e from our best cows, at farmers’ prices. E. L 
CLARKSON, Tivoli, N. Y 
NELERY PLANTS in large lots, sold very low to dealers and 
gardeners; seven varieties; good stock. JOHN FRASER 
Salem, N. Y. 


we SALE.—Two thoroughbred Jersey Bull calves, soli 
Price and pedigree. Address F. B. WARNER, Mt. H 








MARYLAND. 





On the Peninsula, 


The farmers of Maryland and Delaware are 
busy with the wheat harvest and are securing 
one of the largest crops ever harvested in 
this vicinity. The hum of the binder can be 
heard in almost every field. Most of the 
farmers have from 50 to 150 acres each of 
wheat. One of the beautiful sights to one in- 
terested in farm crops is the farm conducted 
by W. T. Money, Kennedyville, Md, who 
has 145 acres of corn under cultivation, 75 
acres of wheat, besides a large dairy. The 
farm of Harry Davis, Still Pond, Md, as well 
as many others, presents a lively scene. Ex- 
Senator William T. Hepbron has one of the 
finest pear orchards I have noticed. The fruit 
appears to be very nice and the trees seem 
free from blight or vther disease. Charles 
Anthony has prospects of a fair crop of 
peaches in his large orchard. The fruit is not 
very thick on the trees, but bids fair to be of 
large size. Many of the peach orchards show 
marked signs of the yellows, and on the 
whole the crop will not be large. American 
Agriculturist is taking well among the farmers 
and if they will read their papers they will 
receive great benefit from it.—[F. P. Dun- 
ham, Representative. 


Urges Better Dairy Farming—Prof H. J. 
-attersun of the experiment station calls at- 
tention in the forthcoming bulletin, No 47, to 
the possibilities of profit in dairying in Mary- 
land. The farmer must have a taste for this 
kind of work, then must begin to build up a 
dairy herd. This does not necessarily mean 
the purchase of pedigreed stock, but the care- 
ful weeding out of unprofitable cows by means 
of the Babcock test and use of a _ pure-bred 
male. Give good feed and attention and 
make the highest grade of dairy products, 
for no other kinds will pay. Prof Patterson 
gives a number of gooa dairy rations, and 
tells how to secure a succession of soiling 
crops during the growing season. He advises 
the establishment of co-operative creameries 
and gives some sound advice on building and 
equipping them. The bulletin may be had 
free upon request by addressing Maryland ex- 
periment station, College Park, Md. 


A Bad Attack of the Sow Bug—These bugs 
are working havoc in the corn fields of A. 
& H. Clay Hendrickson near Massey, Kent 
Co. They begin at the heart of the young 
corp plants and eat the center out, leaving 
simply a shell, thus destroying the corn. 
Mr F. P. Dunham, representative of American 
Agriculturist, pronounced the pests sow bugs 
and at his request, this journal had samples 
of the pest sent to the Maryland experiment 
station, College Park P O, Prof W. G. John- 
son, state entomologist and in charge of the 
department of entomology at the agricul- 
tural college and station, writes: ‘‘These 
sow bugs are not insects, but belong to 
the same group as our. crayfishes, lob- 
sters, shrimps. etc. They are perhaps the 
commonest crustacea that live upon land. 












They are found in damp places, and are very 
abundant oftentimes about water-soaked 
wood. Itis nota common thing for them to 
attack growing plants, and when they do it is 
of a secondary nature. Your correspondent 
need not have any very grave fears about the 
safety of his crop, if the weather does not re- 
main too wet. No remedy need be applied,as 
the dry, hot weather which usually comes in 
June and July will make their present resorts 
uncomfortable. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Center Co O—It has heen many years since 
all kinds of crons promised so bountiful a 
yield as they do this yearin this part of the 
state. Wheat was never better, the straw be- 
ing large and heads well filled. Rye is equal- 


ly good. Oats area little backward, owing 
to cold weather, but are well set and prom- 
ise a large crop. Corn suffered most from 


eoo] weather. Itis not as large as usual at 
this time of year, but the fields on an average 
are even and thrifty and there is yet plenty 
of time. Apple, pear, peach, plum and cher- 
ry trees are bending beneath their loads of 
fruit. Cherries are ripening and already in 
market, at 8c per quart. Tie local strawberry 
crop was two weeks late this year. Some ex- 
cellent berries are grown in Center county. 
Gardens are all backward, but the yield of the 
average garden will be large. Of all crops, 
however, hay is king. Every field of grass in 
this part of the state will yield heavily. Clo- 
ver is a strong growth, while timothy is ex- 
ceptionally high. Farmers will have great 
difficulty taking care of the crop. This has 
been an excellent season for beef cattle. 


Phoenixville, Chester Co, June 29—The sea- 


far has been very wet and farmers are 
The wheat crop will 


s0n SO 
behind with their work. 
be heavy, fully 100%. The hay crop is good. 
Oats are heavy set and growing rapidly. Po- 
tatoes look well and promise a full crop with 
about the usual acreage planted. Corn very 
short and looks bad owing to wet weather. 


The National Farm School at Doylestown, 
Pa, was dedicated June 20 by impressive ex- 
ercises, participated in by such prominent 
men as Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, the founder, 
Judge Harmon Yerkes, ex-Gov’ Robert 
E. Pattison, Samuel D. Litt, Walter Cope, 
John Field and M. Simon Wolf of Washing- 
ton. The school comprises a farm of 122 
acres, a main school building 120x30 ft and 
three stories high, and barns, stables and 
other farm buildings. The National Farin 
School association has eight life members 
paying $100 each, 29 friends paying 25 annu- 
aliy, 60 patrons paying 10 annually, 530 mem- 
bers paying 5 annually, and 16 contributors 
paying 3annually. The training of each boy 


will cost about 200 a vear, so that the above 
assured income is sufficient for 20 boys. It is 
hoped, however, that the income will be 


raised rapidly so that the number of students 
may be inereased. The school, which will be 
non-sectarian, and open to all classes from 
any state in the Union, will be conducted on 
the co-operative plan. 


CONNECTICUT. 


North Guilford—Under date of June 9, a cor- 
respondent in this vicinity, whom we have 
always considered perfectly reliable, sent us 
the following item, which was published in 
The Homestead for June 12, Page 13: ‘‘Con- 
rad Meyerhuber was recently fined $25 and 
costs for shooting a dog belonging to Miss 
Noack. Since then he has sent two bullets 
whizzing past a neighbor’s head.’’ It now 
appears that this statement is entirely wrong, 
that Mr Meyerhuber has not ‘‘sent two 
bullets whizzing past a neighbor’s head’’ and 
that he has had nointention of so doing. Con- 
sequently The Homestead takes great pleasure 
in wholly retracting this statement and pro- 
foundly regrets its publication. We also re- 
gret that this matter was not called to our at- 
tention in time to make this retraction last 
week. -—-/ Editor. 


Ellington, June 23—Tobacco is all set, but 
the late heavy showers have beaten the plants 
into the ground. Corn has not started very 
rapidly. Strawberries have ripened slowly 
and the crop will be a short one in this sec- 
tion. The large barn belonging to John 
Lynch was burned with its contents recently. 


A Grand Success—The field meeting of the 
state pomological society at J. H. Hale’s fruit 
farm in South Glastonbury, June 15, was all 
that could be desired. About 275 visitors in- 
spected the strawberry fieJds and great peach 
orchards. The meeting was called to order 
about 2 o’clock by President Hale, after 
which the meeting was organized with Frank- 
lin Dye of New Jersey as chairman. Ad- 
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dresses were made by Walter F. Taber of 
Poughkeepsie, N Y, Wesley Webb of Dover, 
Del, George A. Rogers of Boston, Mass, Dr 
E. H. Jenkins of New Haven, Prof W. A. 
Taylor of Washington, J. M. Hubbard of Mid- 
dletown, W. KR. Sessions of Boston and T. S. 
Gold. Besides the New England states. New 
York, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland 
were represented by some of the foremost hor- 
ticulturists in the country. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


East Deerfield, June 23—Grass is looking 
fine and a large crop is Abont 200 
acres were damaged by the freshet in the 
Connecticut and Deerfield mvers. This will 
be of no material value except as bedding 
Corn and potatoes are backward. Tobacco 
about all set. Pears are a heavy crop and ap- 
ples will be above the average off year. A 
good outlook for berries of all kinds. Garden 
truck late and nota full stand. Butter and 
eggs in good supply with prices for former 
ranging froin 15 to 30c and latter 15 to 2e. 
Spring seeding is looking the best for years. 


assured. 


Grafton, June 22—George B. Inches has re- 
moved the old barn atEdgewood farm and built 
a piazza on the west side of his house.  Be- 
tween the house and the new barn he is mak- 
ing a symall park, set with trees in the center 


and having a well-graded drive around the 
outside. Farmers are using first-class peas 


of their own raising. 
- TT 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New York, June 29-—-Business is very mod- 
erate at this market with sales few and often 
under conditions whic: do not affect the sit- 
uation in the least. Some deliveries are be- 
ing made on former contracts, but the volume 
of the movement is not large. HReports from 
the growing districts show no important 
change in the condition of the crop. Grow- 
ers generaliy agree the crop will be small 
compared even with last year’s growth, but 
what the quality will be is yet to be proven. 
Some growers are taking good care of their 
yards and fighting the insects with a!l the 
means at hand, while others are letting things 


go by default. Shipments from the country 
stations are very moderate, only 35 bales be- 
ing shipped from Cobleskill last week. The 


European situation appears unchanged. 
QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 
June 23 June 25 June 28 


N Y state crop '96, choice, 9@10 9@10 9@10 
“1 25 ni * prime. 733834 734@83~¢° 73¢@8%¢ 
- " “ “low tomed. 5@7 5@7 5@7 

Pacific crop, '%, choice, 1034@12  1034@12 1034@12 
“6 “" © pete, 9@10 9@10 9@10 
- “*  * low to med, 6@8 6@8 6@8 

Old olds, 3@6 3@6 3@6 

German, ete, 96 crop, 18@2%6 18@26 18@26 


The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 


as follows: 
Week Cor week Since Same time 


end’g last Septl last 

June 22 year "96 year 
D’mestic ree’pts, b’l’s, 631 242 92.459 139,963 
Exports to Europe, 202 303 49,421 72,623 
Imp’ts from Europe, 6 30 6.122 4.951 


CoBLESKILL, Schoharie Co, N Y, June 25— 
Hops are not doing as well as might be ex- 
pected this season. It has been too cold. A 
few yards have a fair growth of vine, while 
many look wéak and iight. The crop outlook 
is considerably below last year at this time. 
Trade is dull, but holders of old stock feel bet- 
ter than a month ago. 

OtsEGo, Otsego Co, N Y, June 26—Rufus 
Wikoff has sold his 189 growth of hops for 
5ic P Ib. The outlook for this year’s crop is 
very poor. There are very few good yards in 
this township. 

CaLirorniA—The hop yards of San Joaquin, 


Sacramento and Sonoma counties are in 
prime condition. They have been well culti- 
vated this vear and never looked better. 


There will, from present appearances, be a 
large yield of hops this season. 
i 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, June 28—The cheese mar- 
ket was decidedly weak here to-day, buyers 
being rather shaky on account of the slump 
in the New York market. The average de- 
cline from last week is 8c, and the only stock 
that received more than 7§c was one lot of 
fancy large and a lotof small 6 to 10-tb ‘‘pic- 
nics,’’ both of which brought 7?c. It was de- 
cided that no meeting of the board should be 
held next Monday in order to give opportu- 
nity for celebrating the Fifth of July. Ail 
the same, a good deal of cheese will be ship- 
ped as usual and buyers will get a commis- 
sion on it, which is better tban purchasing 
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Factories generally are shipped off pretty 
close to the hoop and many can afford to hold 
over a week providing they put in two or 
three days extra, two weeks from to-day. 

Transactions are as follows: Large colored, 
4644 bxs at 7$, 2476 at 74hc, 120 at 7c; large 
white, 167 at 7Zc, 180 at The; small white, 447 
at Tc, 456 at Tic, 192 at Tic, 112 picnics at 7c; 
small colored, 635 at 7c; consigned, 361 bxs; 
total, 9790 bxs, against 7138 one year ago and 
10,271 two years ago. 

At Little Falls, transactions were 1973 bxs 
large at 74c; small sizes, 35 at 6c, 410 at Tc, 
3469 at Tic, 100 at 74c; total, 5987 bxs. 

The Milk Market. 


At New York, warmer weather has resuited 
in an increased demand for milk, but arrivals 
continue very. liberal, and the situation is not 
improved so far as price is concerned. The 
average surplus remains $1.01 P can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending June 28 were as 
follows: 





Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 

NY,LE& West RR, 31,465 2,089 529 
N Y Central, 13,394 129 46 
N Y, Ont & West, 31,456 1,718 — 
West Shore, 12,623 495 463 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,108 177 68 
N Y & Putnam, 1,878 = — 
New Haven & H, 9,119 41 os 
Del, Lack & West, 31,336 541 — 
Long Island, 631 — _ 
N J Central, 2,172 39 — 
Lehigh Valley, 2,7 16 _— 
H R T. Co, 5,870 244 -- 
Other sources, 4,200 — _ 
Total receipts, 159,002 5,489 1,060 
Daily av this week, 22.715 784 151 
Daily av last week, 22,543 725 141 
A celebrated milk case in New England 
has- resulted as- might have been  ex- 
pected. The Ingersoll family sued the Spring- 
field co-operative milk association for a 
large sum, alleging that three members 
of the family had been’ taken with ty- 
phoid fever from milk furnished by the 
association. During the trial it was ad- 
mitted that one of the farmers who fur- 
nished the milk association had had ty- 
phoid in his family, but as soon as it was 
discovered, that dairy was cut off. It was 


also shown by the testimony of Prof Sedg- 
wick, biologist of the Massachusetts institute 
of technology, who has studied and reported 
on many of the typhoid outbreaks in Mas- 
sachusetts, that the association had in this in- 
stance taken special] precautions against infec- 
tion. The Ingersolls were unable to show 
that they had got the disease from milk 
and the judge therefore discharged the cases 
without even sending them tothe jury. The 
Ingersolls then changed their last case to one 
for $600 damages for doctor’s bills,and this case 
went to the jury, who decided against them. 








Answer to Question. 


MR. M.—Yes, sir, it is true we make a man’s 
suit of fine imported all-wool black English Clay 
worsted cloth to fit anyone for $6.50. We also 
make a nice Cassimere suit as low as $3.25. We 
make suits upto fit and send to anyone to ex- 
amine before paying. We will send free by mail, 
to anyone cutting this answer out and returning 
to us, a large assortment of cloth samples, our 
fashion plate, tape measure, rules, price lists, 
order blanks, ete. Very truly, SEARS, RoEBUCK 


IT 
KILLS 


Goodell’s Gray Mineral 





all kinds of insects. 


Ash, a worderful new product, is sure death to 
It goes three times 


all plant destroying pests. 
as far as Paris Green or London Purple, and 
acts in half the time. Can’t harm man or 
beast. Tointroduce it, will send free 5 1b. tan 
to at least two farmers in each county. 


GRAY MINERAL ASH 


5 Ibs. make 1 barrel of spray for field, or 2 bbls. for garden 
plants. For sale by druggists, seedsmen and fertilizer 
agents. National Mining and Milling Co., Baltimore, Md. 








$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS. 


Sold to farmers direct. We havé no agents. Send 
Sor circular. Wow prices for carload lots. 


YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 





IG MONEY for agents in introducing our new inven- 
tion. Every lady whosees it wants it. Sample by 


mail, 35 cents) AGENTS SUPPLY CO., 134 Van 


outright on a weak and uncertain market. | Buren, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE posnaste TRADE. 








LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
-Wihent Corn— —Oats—~ 
Cash orspot 1807 Inve 1kvT 1806 1897 1806 
Chicago, 71% 4 26144 .18%% .15%, 
New York, T74q —HU DG 333g .22tg 21h, 
Boston, _ - 38 28 25 
Toledo, +.81 5734 2644 19%, 16 
St Louis 74 BLS, 5 18 51, 
Minneapolis, .725, .52%~ — 20 
8 Francisco, *1.35  *1.15 @ *.921,*1.20 *.90 
London, ot 7014 —- All, — 


*pP Cental. Other prices } 1 t No 2 red. 


PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
July, 71M 251, 1773 
Sept, 654, 26 18 


rOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U S AND CANADA. 
Last week One y'r aco 
20,673,000 47,860,000 
17,568,000 8.760.000 
9,092,000 8,716,000 


PUBLIC § 
This week 
18,764,000 
16,913,000 
9,035,000 
the feature in wheat is the un- 
July deliveries. The sit- 
conditions and actual 
Is not essentially 


Wheat, bu, 
Corn, 
Oats, 

At Chicago, 
certainty regarding 
uation so far as crop 
movement are concerned, 
changed from that of a week ago, but consid- 
erable nervousness is manifested relating to 
possibilities of a squeeze in July. As a re- 


sult, the market for this month advanced 
more than Se last week, while Sept has re- 
mained generally narrow around 64@65$¢ P 


advance in July, how- 


bu. Any temporary 
affect the profits of 


ever, will not materially 
farmers, as but little wheat is reaching this 
city; shippers to Minneapolis should receive 
some benefit from a possible squeeze here in 
July. 


Crop conditions in the spring wheat territory 


are considered generally promising, and har- 
vest operations are being prosecuted with vig- 
or in the winter wheat tarritory where some 
excellent yields are returned. Local rains 
have interfered to some extent with harvest- 
ingin Ky and Tenn. The situation in Eu- 
rope, as reported in another column by our 


regular London correspondent, and confirmed 
by later public cables, is fairly promising 

but not particularly brilliant. Exports of 
wheat and tlour continue moderate. The \v 
ble supply is down around 20 millions, a small 
figure compared with anything in recent 
years, and an item favorable to a maintenance 
of prices. Crop conditions at home, however, 


Visi- 


remain really the governing factor and will 
for some weeks to come. 

Inherent strength in corn outlined in our 
columns the last week or two has been fairly 
well sustained. While the growing crop has 
not progressed uniformly, weather conditions 
for a week orten days have been propi- 
tious and the general position is one of en- 
couragement for a good aggregate yield. The 


market is narrow, pric e changes unin ports ant 
in the main. July quotable ‘around 244@25 
P bu with Sept about le premium. Rece ipts 
of old corn continue liberal. Low grades of 
corn are selling around 20@22c, with choice 
yellow up to 25ke. 

Oats move sluggishiy so far as price is con- 
cerned, the m: irket remaining close to the old- 
time 18 level. both July and Sept. Car lots 
selling by sample at the 1ecent range of 18@ 
23c accoiding to weight, color and quality. 
The market is without important change; 
crop news generally favorable, domestic ship- 
meuts and exports only moderate. 

Rye is under neglect with limited demand 
for either cash or future deliveries. The mar- 
ket is fairly steady, however, as receipts are 
small and there is no pressure of offerings. 
No 2 is quotable at about 34c P bu in store, 
with No 34 by sample. 

In barley, the demand is 
cheaper grades, which are 
purposes, averaging steady and firm. With 
the advent of hot weather, the demand from 
maltsters is tame and choice heavy barley rela- 
tively weaker than other descriptions. Feed 
grades 26@28c P bu, fair to choice malting 28 
@35c. 

nder rather better 
deliveries, tiaxseed 


O33 ike 
the 
feed 


chietly for 
taken for 


demand for new crop 

last week advanced 
lc to the basis of 7T7c bu for No 1 north- 
western on track. Sept soid at T7@77ic. De- 
mand from crushers indifferent with the price 
of linseed oil practically the lowest on record. 

In grass seeds, interest revolves around the 
harvest fields. Portions of Ind, Mich, O, re- 
port a good outturn of clover; the market for 
this seed remains quiet and without impor- 
tant change with Oct (new crop) nominally 
$6 75@7 ® ctl. Some inquiry for Sept timo- 
thy around 2 

At Toledo, wheat traders are watching the 
movement of the new crop, which is appear- 
ing slowly, going mostly to interior millers. 
The market without important change, re- 
cent quotations on a_ basis of abuut 80c P bu 





THE LATEST MARKETS 








dull and 
with Sept 
more considera- 
fair crop. New 
around $4 30 


Corn 
quiet 


for No 2 cash, 72e for July. 
steady around 254 2he, oats 
i8ke. Clover seed receiving 
tion with the prospect of a 
prime, Oct delivery, quotable 


® bu; new alsike 4 20. 

At New York, the grain markets have 
shown moderate firmness led by cash wheat, 
due to possible manipulation in the west. 
Export demand only fair with some sales of 
new winter to be shipped in Aug-Sept. Corn 
is receiving some support under tbe belief 


that the coming crop will prove only moderate 
at best, yet export trade rather indifferent. 
A leading western railroad running through 
the corn belt has reports from 600 sections, in- 
dicating crops in excellent condition. July 
contract grade of wheat 76sec, Sept 714@72% 
Flour dull and only steady. No 2 corn in 
store 29}@30c P bu, No 2 yellow 305@31c.{Oats 
nearly steady with No 2 in store 2245@23c; 
rye stronger with state 39c ® bu on track. 
Barley in better demand, though advancing 
prices have checked business. Clover seed 
$6 50@9 P ctl, timothy 3 50@4 25. The report 
that Kentucky farmers propose to hold their 
wheat for higher prices has no effect on the 
warket here. 
THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
weak under heavy supply. Good to ch emy 
tubs 15@16c¢ P lb, prints 16@17c¢, dairy 14@15c. 
—At Syracuse, market quiet. Cmy tubs l6e, 
prints lic, dairy 12@14c. 

At New York, an active 
mand, with a moderate consumption, keeps 
goods on the move and_= sustains prices. 
Quality has not been quite satisfactory and 
this has given added firmness to the best 
grades. Under grades are slow and easy. 
Wholesale prices for round lots ruling early 





speculative de- 


this week follow: Elgin and other western 
creamery extras lic P Ib, western firsts 14@ 
144c, seconds 12@13c, N Y emy lic, N Y 


l4ec, tirsts 12} @ 


dairy half-tirkin tubs extra 
western factory ex- 


13hc, Welsh tubs 153@14e, 
tras 10c. 

Pennsylvania— At Philadeiphia, market 
firm for fancy creamery, demand good. Elgin 
and other separator cmy extra lic P tb, extra 
firsts 144@14jc, firsts l4c, seconds 12@13c, imt 
emy 1 ladie packed 10$c. Pa prints 16@20c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand moder- 
ate, supply ample and prices easy. Fey emy 
lé6e P th, ch 14@15ec, imt emy 12@12}c, ladles 
10@1l1c, dairy prints 12@15c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady. Cmy 
tubs 154c P 1b, prints 16sec, dairy T4@8ce.—At 
Cleveland, Elgin extra cmy 15@16h¢, firsts 13 
@l4c, dairy %@10c.—At Toledo, Elgin cmy 
5c, Ohio and Mich lic, seconds 12}c, dairy 10 
@1lc. 

At Boston, a fairly firm tone is 
under a good demand, although 
heavy. Strictly fancy grades are 
prices on such are slightly higher. Quota- 
tions for round lots as follows: Vt and N H 
fey emy assorted sizes 16@163c, northern N Y 
l6c, western fresh tubs assorted 154@16c, 
northern firsts 14@144c, western firsts 14c, sec- 
onds l3e, extra Vt dairy 14@1ic, firsts 1l5c, 
western imt cmy 11@125c. Prints and boxes 
1@2c¢ premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, \uiet and firm, 
demand fair. Full cream cheddars 8@8kce P 
lb, flats 7}@8c, skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 13@ 
14c.—At Sy racuse, full cream cheddars 9@10c. 
—At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 335 lots, 
2487 bxs, offered, 8éc bid, no sales. 

At New York. the market is slow, buyers 
appearing indifferent, and it is occasionally 
necessary to shade prices in order to induce 


maintained 
receipts are 
wanted and 


sales. Small sizes show some accumulation 
with weakness in prices. New cheese, N Y 
full cream, large fey colored 8c P Ib, 


white 8c, ch T4\@7}c, small fey colored Thc, 


white 7jc, ch Tie, fair to good 64$@7c, part 
skims 5}@5}c, full skims 2@3c. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia. market 


quiet with ample offerings. N Y full cream, 
new fey sinall 8c P bb, fair to good Ti@8e, 
large fcy 8{c, fair to good 74@8c, large fey 
sic, fair to good 74@8c, Swiss llc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, receipts liberal, 
prices barely steady. Full cream 8}@9c P bb, 
tlats 9@9}c, small sizes 94@9¥c. 


Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and low. N Y 
full cream cheddars lic # 1b, family favorite 


Swiss 14c.— 
84@9e. Ohio 

“8@%.—At 
full 


limburger llc, imt 
N Y full cream 
6@64e, limburger 
skims 6c, 


9c, Ohio 8he, 
At Cieveland, 
8@8ic, skims 


Toledo, full cream 74@8c, part 
skims 3@4e. 

At Boston, 
the heavy receipts and 


results from 
demand 


some accumulation 
under slack 














prices are weaker. N Y smali extra 7{/@8c P 





th, large 7hc, firsts 6@7c, seconds 5@b6c, Vt ex- 
tra small 7#@8ec, large 74c, part skims 4@5c, 


western extra twins 74@7fc. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
—Cattle— —Hogs— —Sheep-— 
1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 








Chicago, P 100 Ibs, 35 = > $4 60 $3 45 $3 50 $410 $4 25 
New York, 520 465 390 390 425 450 
Buffalo. 5 5 00 4 50 360 425 440 
Kansas City, 48 430 335 325 390 400 
Pittsburg, 500 440 370 375 425 435 


At Chicago, the cattle market has recovered 
a part of the bad break of late June; only 
moderately active at current quotations. The 
demand is fair but not particularly urgent, 
dressed beef concerns and shippers showing 


a disposition to take advantage of the situa- 
tion and quite unwilling to pay full prices 
for anything but strictly choice beeves. Un- 
der grades inciuding native and Texas grass- 
ers and mixed butcher stock in favor but 
lower than the high Jevel of early June. Quo- 


tations are revised as follows: 

Fair to good cows, $2.75@3.35 
Poor to fey bulls, 2.50@3.75 
Canners., 2.00@2.75 


Fey export steers, £5.00@5.15 
Prime. 500@1600 Ths,4.900 5.10 
Good to ch, 1150 





@140 tbs 4.25@4.75 Feeders, 3.50@4.25 
Com to fair. 1150 Stockers, 400 to 
@1400 Ibs. 3.90@4.20 850 Ths 3.23 
Ch to fey cows and Calves. 300 fps up, 2.75 
heifers, 3.50@4.30 Calves, veal. 4.50@6.00 


Hog supplies have shown some falling off 
recently, but with the demand of local pack- 
ers and shippers to the east, considerable ani- 
mation has prevailed. Prices last week work- 
ed up a trifle, yet the general level at present 
is not high. Saies generally at $3 30@3 45, 
with rough and unattractive lots down to 3 10 
@3 25. 

Sheep prices responded to smaller receipts, 
recovering slightly from the demoralization 
of a week earlier, yet the market has not been 
satisfactory to sellers. Fed western sheep $3 35 
@3 75 P 100 tbs, good to extra natives 3 50@ 
4 10, with yearlings up to 4 25 or possibly bet- 
ter. Spring lambs j 

At Pittsburg, cattle in fair supply with 45 
vars received Monday of this week. Market 
steady in the main, with prices as quoted: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $4 90G@5 5) ~Poor to good fat bulls,$2 00@8 75 


Good. 1200 to 1500 lbs, 450@465 Com te good fat cows, 2 00@3 7: 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 4 (K@ed ! ” Heifers, “700 to 1100 Ibs, 2 75@4 25 
Bo 


5D@wS FT5. 












Common, 700 to 900 Lbs, gna cows, p hd, OOK@O15 00 
Rough, half-fat, : F's} cows & springr’s 15 OK@42 00 
Com to good fat oxen, Veal calves, 5 75@6 75 





The hog market has been doing rather bet- 
ter the last few days, Pittsburg buyers paying 
something of an advance early this week 
over last week’s prices. Monday’s receipts 
were limited to 23 double decks and this 
small supply was perhaps the dominating 
factor; commission merchants will do ail 
they can to hold the price. Choice pigs have 
sold at $3 70@3 75, prime light hogs 3 65@ 
3 70, mixed droves 3 60@3 70, heavy 3 50@ 
3 55, rough lots 3 25@3 50. Small receipts of 
sheep (12 double decks Monday) also exerted 
an influence on values, prime wethers selling 
at 4@4 10, fancy heavy quot ably a premium; 
good average, 8°@90 tbs, 3 85@3 95. Fair lots, 
mixed ewes and wethers 325 @3 50, lambs 3 50 

5 25 


@o . 
At Buffalo, the live stock market opened in 


good shape Monday of this week with 140 
double decks of cattle received, including 
Canadian’ stockers and _ feeders. Heavy 


beeves a shade stronger, with good cows and 
heifers and mixed butcher stock generally 10 
@lic higher. Stock cattleunchanged. Trans- 
actions on the basis of $4 25@4 85 for fair to 
extra heavy shipping steers, fancy nominally 
a premium. Stock cattle have recently shown 
soine weakness, this feature being favorable 
to purchasers for account of shipment to the 
country. -Veal calves § 50@6 for best. Hog 
market active and firm with 90 double decks 
received Monday of this week. Yorkers sold 
at 3 65@3 70, choice to fancy pigs 3 70@3 80, 
heavy and mixed droves 3 55@3 60. Sheep 
keep up with the procession, ruling 15@25e 
higher on Monday, when only 50 double decks 
arrived. Good to choice 3 50@4, choice year- 
lings 4 25@4 60, spring lambs 5 25@6. few 
export wethers brought 4 25@4 50 

At New York, cattle quiet and rather dull, 
although a moderate outlet for desirable 
beeves at about steady prices. Common to 
good natives $4 25@4 75, extra 4 85@5, fair to 
choice oxen 3 63@4 50, cows and bulls 1 75@ 
275. Veal calves active and firm when choice 
at 4 50@5 75, poor lots dull and neglected 
Hogs steady at 3 65@4, according to weight 
and quality. Sheep in fair demand but not 
particularly active, fair to extra 3 50@4 50, 
including yearlings, common to choice lambs 
4 50@5 50. 

At Boston, two-y 
three year old 20@22. 


ear-old steers $12@22 each, 
Milch cows with young 








calves 25@40 each for poor to fair and 45@65 
for extra to fancy. 

The Shipment of Scabby Sheep is prohibited 
in a recent order from Sec of Agr Wilson. 
The railroads are notified that they must not 
receive for transportation or transport any 
stock affected with this disease, this applying 
to interstate commerce, All transportation 
companies and individual shippers are re- 
quested to co-operate with the dept in enforc- 
ing the wholesome restrictive law. Inspectors 
of the bureau of animal industry are directed 
to see that the order is observed requiring 
thorough disinfection of cars used in shipping 
sheep affected with scabies. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, receipts have been somewhat 
lighter but ample, with eastern demand 
slack, and only the better grades of horses 
moving readily. Choice animals suitabie for 
export account have advanced about $5 P 
head from the recent low point, but off grades 
are neglected. Quotations are revised as fol- 
lows: 

Express and heavy draft, 
1100 to 1400-lb chunks, 

850 to 1050-l1b chunks, 

Driving horses, L 
Carriage teams, 250@450 
Saddlers, 50@190 
Plugs and rangers, 10@ 40 


$60@150 





GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these. country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

3eans. 

At New York, a rather stronger feeling, 
supplies moderate. Ch marrow $1 15@1 174 P 
bu, fair to good 1@1 10, ch medium 8$73c, fair 
to good 80@8he, ch pea 85e, fair to good 80@ 
82kc, white kidney 1 30@1 35, red 1 75@1 773, 
yellow eye i 05@1 074, Cal limas 1 20@1 25, 
green peas 60@50c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, stock on hand is large and 
accumulations depress prices. Fey new laid 
nearby 12c P dz, NY and Pa 11@114c, western 
selected 10i@1J0fc, Ky fresh $2 40 P case, west- 
ern seconds 2@2 25. 

At Boston, full supplies offering and with 
demand only moderate prices are weak. 
Nearby and Cape fcy 14@16c P dz, eastern 
choice fresh 12c, fair to good 10@1ll1c, Vt and 
N H ch fresh 12c, western selected llc, good 
to ch 10@10¥c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, in light supply and _ firm for 
nearly all kinds. Fey 1896 evap’d apples 5@5}ce 
# Ib, ch 43@4ic, prime 44@4¥c, sun-dried slic- 
ed 13@2}c, quarters 2@3c, chopped $1 75@2 P 
100 lbs, cores and skins 1 50@1 65, cherries 9@ 
10c P lb, blackberries 6@7c, evap’d raspber- 
ries 12@124c, huckleberries 4@6c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, a fair demand for ail kinds, 
supplies generally liberal. Apples $2@4 50 P 
bbl, strawberries §@12c P qt, fey 8€15e, NC 
huckleberries 7@12c, blackberries 7@12c, Ma 
red raspberries 5@7c P pt, N J 6@8c, black- 
caps 4@6c, cherries 4@7c f lb, Fla watermel- 
ons 12@30 P 100, muskmelons 75c@2 P 
Ga peaches 1@2 ® carrier, N C 1@2, 
@2, Fla pineapples 4@8 P 100. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York. market dull and weaker un- 
der heavy offerings. Western spring bran 474 
@52kc P 100 lbs, winter 52@524¢, middlings 
65@68c, screenings 30@40c,rye feed 474@50c P 
100 lbs, brewers’ meal and grits 85c, coarse 
corn mval 59@62¢. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, trade fairly active, supplies 
liberal and market weaker. Prime hay Tic P 
100 tbs, No 1 70@724c, No2 65c, No 3 55@60c, 
clover mixed 60c, clover 50@55c, long rye 
straw Nol 55@60c, No 2 50c, short rye 35@ 
40c, tangled rye 35@45c, oat 30@35c, wheat 30 
@35c. 

At Boston, market quiet and steady for 
choice. Prime large bales $16@16 50 ® ton, 
small 15@15 50, No 115, No2 12 50@13, No? 
11@11 50, clover mixed 11@12, clover 10, com- 
mon to prime rye straw 12@13, tangled 9@10, 
oat 7@7 50. 


bskt, 
plums 1 


Potatoes. 

At New York, market lower under full re- 
ceipts, demand moderate. N Y state $1@1 12 
® sack or 180 ths, Va and N © Rose 1 75@ 
2 25 P bbl, Chil: red 1 25@1 75, white 1 50@2, 


poorer southern 75c@1. 

At Boston, new arriving in 
ties and ruling lower in price. 
Old Aroostook 


larger quanti- 
Old less plen- 


tiful. Hebrons extra 70@75c 


THE LATEST 


MARKETS 







Pjbu, fair to good 60@65c, white stock 60@65c, 
White Stars 55@60c, Green Mountains 60c, P 
E I Chenangoes 65c. New southern Rose and 
Hebrons ch $2 75@3 P bbl, common to good 
2 50@2 62, white varieties 2 25@2 50, Chili 
Red 2@2 25, small kinds 1@1 25. 
Poultry. 

At New York, supplies are moderate, de- 
mand slow and market barely steady. Fresh 
killed: Average best turkeys 7@8c P fb, Phil- 


adelphia broilers 17@22c P tb, fowls 8c, 
roosters 4@44c, ducks 11@12\c, tame white 
squabs $1 75@2 P dz, mixed 1 50@1 60. Live 
poultry: Fowls 8@8c P tb, turkeys 7@8c, 


ducks 50@75c P pr, geese 7T5c@1, pigeons 20@25c 
» pr. 

At Boston, receipts lighter and 
at firmer prices. Fresh killed: 
eastern broilers 18@20c P tbh, fowls 9@12c, 
sprin, ducks 13@14c. Western iced: Turkeys 
8@10c, broilers, ch large 15@16c, small 12@14¢e, 
fowls 9@93c, roosters 53u, tame pigeons 75c@$1, 
® dz. Frozen: Turkeys 10@12c, chickens 9@11e 
fowls 74@83c, ducks 9@12c, geese 7@Yc. Live: 
Spring chickens 14@15c, fowls 9c, roosters 5c, 
ducks 10c. 


choice lots 
Northern and 


Vegetables. 

At New York, arrivals liberal and prices ir- 
regular. Asparagus $1 50@2 P dz bchs, beets 
1 50@2 P 100 bchs, cucumbers 40c@1 P bskt,N 
J and LI cabbage 2 50@3 ® 100, Norfolk T5c 
@1, cauliflower 1@1 50 P bbl, rhubarb 50c@1 
® 100 bchs, radishes 50@75ic, lettuce BWc P 
bbl, Fla_ tomatoes 75c@1 25 P carrier, peas 
40@50ec ® 3-bbl bskt, marrow squash 1 25@ 
1 50 ® bbl-cra, string beans 40@50c P bskt, N 
O onions 3@3 50 P bbl, Egyptian 2 15@2 25, 
N C 2 25. 

New England Markets. 

At New Haven, Ct, fresh eggs 12 P dz, chick- 
ens 94c P tb 1 w, 12@18c d w, loose hay $16 P 
ton, baied 17@18, long rye straw 16, cmy tub 
butter l6c P tb, prints 18@20c, dairy 12@14c, 
green peas 50@60c P bu.—At Waterbury, 
chickens 12c ? ib 1 w, 16¢ d w, fowls 10c 1 w. 
fresh eggs 20c P dz, new potatoes $1@1 50 P 
bu, cabbage 1 50 P bbl, loose hay 14@17 P 
ton, baled 15@18, emy tub butter 14@16c P th, 
prints 17c, dairy 15c, full cream cheese 9@10c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE JIARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—At Albany, fresh nearby eggs 

13@1i4c P dz, western 115@12}c, poultry dull 

and weak, fowls 10@1lc ? th 1 w, 11@12¢ d w, 


turkeys 12@13c 1 w, 13@144c d w, ducks 11@ 
12c 1 w, 12@13c d w, geese 9@10c 1 w, 10@11c 
dw. Corn 32@342 ® bu, oats 24@26c, bran 


$11@11 50 P ton, middlings 14@15, cottonseed 
meal 18@18 50, loose hay 13 50@15 50, baled 
timothy 13@15, clover 11@13, oat straw 8@ 
8 50, rye 10@13. Potatoes 1 50@1 75 P bbl,cab- 
bage 3 50@4 50 P 100, lettuce 20@25c¢ P bx, 
radishes 50@75c P 100 behs, string beans 75@ 
90c P bskt. 

At Syracuse, fresh eggs lle P dz, chickens 
9c P Ib 1 w, 13cd w, turkeys 12@13clw, 16@17c 
d w, ducks 14e 1 w, 16@18e d w. Baled or loose 
hay $11@12 P ton, oat straw 8@9, rye 11@13, 
bran 14, middlings 14, cottonseed meal 20,corn 
32@40c P bu.oats 28@30c. Cabbage 150@175 P 
cra, green beans 2@2 25 P bskt, potatoes 35@40c 
P bu, parsnips 25@35c, spinach 25c, cucum- 
bers 25@30¢e P dz, peas 1 #P bu. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, ch baled timo- 
thy hay $13 50@14 P ton, No1 13@13 50, clo- 


ver mixed 11 50@12, straight rye straw 10@ 
10 50, tangled 8@8 50, wheat 7@7 50, oat 7 50, 
bran 10@12 50, middlings 9 50@12. White 


potatoes 35@50c P bu, new southern 2@2 50 
~ bbl, cabbage 2@4 50 ® 100, green peas -25@ 
30c P bu, asparagus 50@9c P dz, blackber- 
ries 8@9c P qt, red raspberries 7@9c, black- 
5@6c. Fresh eggs 9@10c P dz, spring chick- 
ens 12@13c P ib, fowls 74@8c, ducks 7@10c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, nearby 
fresh eggs 10}@1le P dz. southwestern 10c, 
fowls 83@9c P tb 1 w, 9c d w, chickens 12@15e 
lw, 17@20c dw. Southern apples $1@2 50 P 
bbl, blackberries 6@7c P qt, red raspberries 
8@10c, currants 4@6c, watermelons 15@30 P 
100, old potatoes 20@30c P bu, new 2@2 25 P 
bbl, cucumbers 75c@1 20 ® bskt, tomatoes 90c 
@1 ® 4-bskt carrier Ch baled timothy hay 
13 50 P ton. No112 50@13, No 2 10 50@11, 
mixed 11@11 50, straight rye straw 10 50, tan- 
gled 9, wheat 7@8, oat 7@8. 

OHIO—At Columbus, poultry quiet and 
steady. Chickens féc P tb 1 w, 7e d w, turkeys 


7c lw, 9c d w, ducks 6c l w, 10¢ d_ w, broil- 
ers $2@2 25 P dz, fresh eggs 8hc P dz. Pota- 


toes active, 25@28c P bu, new 2 60@2 75 P 
bbl, onions 2 25 ® bbl, cabbage 80c P 100 ibs, 
apples 3 50@3 75 P bkl, blackberries 3 50 P 
bu, black raspberries 1 25@150 24 gts, cher- 
ries 2@2 25 P bu, watermelons 20@25 P 100. 
Bran 12 ¥ ton, screenings 10, middlings 13, 
shorts 11, loose hay 9@10, baled timothy 9 75 





suffice. 
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@10, oat straw 4 50@5, rye 7 50@8. Good to 
best steers 4@4 50 ® 100 ths, veal calves 4 50 
@5, heavy hogs 3 25@3 50, sheep 3, hides 5@ 
6c. 

At Cleveland, southern onions $3@3 25 ® 
bb!, new potatoes 2 75@3 P bbl, 85@90c P bu, 
cabbage 1 50@2 25 ® cra, butter beans 1@ 
1 25, green peas 35@40c ® bu, cucumbers 25@ 
30c # dz, watermelons 20@30 P 100, blackber- 
ries 1 75@2 WP bu, black raspberries 1 75@2, 
red 150 ® 24-pt case. Chickens 7@7}c P tb 
l w, roosters 4@44c, turkeys 7@8c, ducks 7@ 
10c, fresh eggs 10@104c ® dz. Baled hay, ch 
timothy 10 50@11 P ton, No 1 9 50@10, mixed 
clover 8@8 50, ch Ia upland prairie 9 50@10, 
baled rye straw 8@8 50, wheat 5 50@6, oat 
5@5 50. 

At Toledo, fresh eggs 9@94c P dz, chickens 
8c P tb d w, turkeys 10c, ducks 10c. Old po- 
tatoes 30c ¥* bu, carrots 25c, turnips 25c, 
string beans $1 50@2, cabbage 2 50 P cra, peas 
75c@1 P bu, tomatoes 1 P cra, apples 2 50@ 
3 ® bbl, cherries 2 25@2 50 P bu. Ch timo- 
thy hay 11 P ton, No 1 10 50, No2 9 50, rye 
straw 6, wheat 5, vat 5, bran 12, middlings 12. 





Difficulties of True Assessment. 


BY A TOWN ASSESSOR. 





Following your criticism of tax assessors 
published recently in your journal I desire to 
present the argument of at least one assessor 
(myself) from the concrete point of view. 
In this town the total amount of property 
to be taxed is nearly $5,000,000, of which 
about 75 % is real and 25 % personal proper- 
ty. What should be the pay of three assessors 
required to put a just and equitable value on 
this? What would a lawyer ask for such serv- 
ice? What would a merchant acquainted with 
the laws relating to real and personal prop- 
erty ask for such valuation? The remunera- 
tion we actually receive is $100 each, and in 
addition to the valuation of property the levy- 
ing of a poll tax with all its remissions in 
favor of military and naval volunteers has 
been added. Be assured that no man compe- 
tent to discharge the duty and devote suffi- 
cient time to it can afford to accept the posi- 
tion for any such pay. This is one weak spot 
and until itis remedied all tax legisiation 
will be futile. It may also be doubted wheth- 
er the election of tax assessors in public 
meeting is the wisest manner of selecting 
such officers, for the credulity of people is 
such that they will lend a willing ear to 
those who promise the lowest valuations, for- 
getting that a low valuation means a high 
rate for the simple reason that a certain 
amount of money must be raised to defray the 
cost of running the town. 

I say nothing of the injustice of the asses- 
sors in one town valuing the property on a 
70 or 80 % basis and the officers of the next 
town charging a different value with the re- 
sult that when the state legislature appor- 
tions to each town its share of the state ex- 
penses, some are paying more and others less 
than their just contribution to state tax. As 
to the ignorance, if not worse, of the state 
legislatures in the making of tax laws, how 
much might be said. Let a few examples 
Banks, particularly savings banks. 
are the natural depositories of money and 
if the assessors were permitted to ask and 
the officers of such institutions were required 
to answer questions in relation to depositors, 
enormous amounts would be added to the 
property subject to taxation. But the ofticers 
of savings banks are not compelled and in- 
deed refuse to answer any such questions and 
thus the state legislature by one law requires 
the assessors to tax all personal property and 
by another refuses to give them the power of 
obtaining such information as would enable 
them to discharge their duty. 

The invitation to manufacturers to place 
their factories in certain towns is often ac- 
companied with the promise of exemption 
from taxation in utter defiance of law and 
the decisions of the supreme court. Such a 
course is all wrong when some manufacturers 
pay a full rate of taxation and others are 
entirely exempt. By another law manu- 
facturers are exempt from taxation for all 
goods in course of manufacture, so that a 
manufacturer may have and often does have 
$100,000 worth of raw material in his posses- 
sion which is entirely exempt from taxation. 
What is a farmer’s crop? What is his stock? Is 
it not all employed in course of mannfacture? 
Is he therefore exempt? Can we not resolutely 
determine to adjust taxation regardless of the 
time concerned in its accomplishment? 
I 
not have American Agricul- 
home, I would willingly pay 
five times its cost. It is worth a dollar fo. 
the three months of the marketing seasonr 
fA. W. Bennett, Victory Mills, Saratoga Co, 
N Y. 


Rather than 
turist in my 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPHS. 


The Queen’s Jubilee —According to all ac- 
counts, the jubilee celebration, particularly 
the procession, was the biggest kind of a thing 
that has ever occurred. Newspaper corre- 
spondents have taxed their vocabulary to the 
utmost to tind superlatives sufficiently strong 
to express their feelings. Mark Twain states 
that the show was a sort of allegorical sug- 
gestion of the last day and he believes that 
those who live to see that day will recall this 
day, if they are not too much occupied with 
their own affairs. Representatives of military 
organizations from every dependence of Great 
Britain were in the parade and all nations 
were represented by special envoys. The 
queen has so far stood the fatigue of the cere- 
monies remarkably well. Gen Miles in his 
dispatch to the New York Journal says the 
one thing that surprised him greatly was the 
apparent good feeling on the part of all 
classes of people, even the poorest. The only 
note of discontent came from Ireland, where 
the leaders hung out black flags and made in- 
flammatory speeches against the celebration. 
The prince of Wales gave a jubilee dinner to 
2000 to 3000 of London’s poor. Queen Victoria 
has seen wonderful progress since she began 
her noted reign. She was born in 1819, was 
crowned in 1838 and married in 1840. She 
has 33 grandchildren and 23 greatgrandchil- 
dren. From 1841 to 1891, the population of 
London increased from 1,948,000 to 5,637,000. 
The queen has outlived every member of her 
tirst council and all the members of the house 
of Lords which sat in 1837 and all the mem- 
bers of the house of commons, except Glad- 
stone, Villiers and '. Leader. It is the 
longest reign of any English monarch and 
history records only eight sovereigns who 
have ruled one people more than 60 years. 
The report that Queen Victoria is soon to ab- 
dicate the throne in favor of the prince of 
Wales is without foundation. Itis estimated 
that more than 5,000,000 people witnessed the 
jubilee procession and that business of all 
kinds in London was ata standstill. The 
festivities are greatly enjoyed by the English 
people. 


From All Over.—A fire in a seven-story 
buiding 1n New York caused a loss of $250,000. 

The trustees of the New York Metropolitan 
museum of art have formally accepted the 
Bacchante statue by Macmonnies which was 
recently rejected by the Boston library. 

The Maine historical society held a meeting 
June 24 in commemoration of the 400th anni- 
versary of the discovery of America by Jonn 
Cabot. 

In Minnesota, near the boundary line be- 
tween that state and Canada, gold has been 
discovered on an island in Rainly lake. The 
territory in question is claimed by the United 
States and Great Britain and should the gold 
mines prove valuable it may lead to an inter- 
national boundary dispute. 

A large two-story building collapsed at 
Washington, S Dak, burying about 20 per- 
sons, a large number of whom were killed or 
fatally injured. 

The New York Christian Herald forwarded 
$40,000 by cable to the India famine sufferers, 
making in all $100,000 sent by, Dr Talmage’s 
paper. 

The excessive hot weather in the Mississ- 
ippi valley has caused many deaths in the 
large cities and numberless prostrations. Par- 
ticularly is this true of New Orleans, where 
more than ten persons died from sunstroke 
and over a hundred were prostrated. In Chi- 
vago, there were a number of deaths and also 
in St Louis. Eastern Kansas was visited by 
severe storms, accompanied in many cases by 
hail. At Salina three persons were killed and 
much property destroyed. At Topeka, the 
hailstones were very large, breaking plate 
glass fronts in stores and doing other damage. 
More than a dozen persons were injured, 
some of them seriously. 

The new social democracy to be established 
by Eugene Debs has been formally launched 
at Chicago. It proposes to establish itself in 
the state of Washington. The governor an- 
nounves that Mr Debs will be welcome there, 
but must obey all laws. The organization has 
among its principles the following: The pub- 
lic ownership of all industries controlled by 
corporations, trusts and combines, all rail- 
roads, telegraphs, telephones, all means of 
transportation, water works, gas, electric 
plants and all other utilities, the public own- 
ership of all gold, silver, copper, lead, coal 
and iron and the products of oil and gas 
wells. The hours li labor are to be reduced 
in proportion to the progress of production. 
Improvement in public works will be under- 
taken to give employment to those out of work 
and the public credit is to be utilized for that 
purpose. All useful inventions are to be free 
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and the inventor is to be remunerated by the 
public. This is a iarge program and will re- 
quire a great amount of executive ability to 
carry it out. 

It was brought out at a recent liquor deal- 
ers’ convention in Chicago that there were 
now 650 fewer saloons in that city than a 
year ago and 17,500 fewer barrels of beer 
were consumed. 

Thirteen colored persons who formed a part 
of a colony of 200 sent to Liberiain March, 1896, 
by the International Immigration Co returned 
to New York. They stated that the scheme 
was a failure and that many of their number 
died of starvation and fevers and that the so- 
ciety did not fulfill its contract. 

The regents of the California state universi- 
ty have accepted the offer of C. F. Crocker to 
defray all the expenses of an expedition te 
India to view the eclipse of the sun. The 
expedition will remain there from October, ’97 
to June, ‘98. 

It is reported that the Dhanis expedition to 
the headwaters of the Nile bas been massa- 
ered. Last year, Baron Dhanis enlisted 6000 
men in the Congo Free State to take part in 
the expedition. It is the general belief 
that this force was expected to act in 
conjunction with the Anglo-Egyptian expedi- 
tion up the Nile and thus complete the con- 
quest of the Soudan. The scheme will now 
undoubtedly fail. 

Hermon Gilde, a Cuban insurgent, was exe- 
cuted at Matanzas by orderof the Spanish 
authorities. 

Personal.—The death of Christian K. Ross 
of Philadelphia calls vividly to mind the ab- 
duction of his son, Charlie Ross, in 1874. The 
boy has never been heard trom since in spite 
of the large reward offered by the mayor of 
Philadelphia and his parents. His tather 
spent a fortuue in the fruitless search. 

The republicans of the 4th Indiana dis- 
trict have nominated Maj Charies W. Lee to 
succeed W. S. Holman in congress. 

At the commencement exercises at Williams 
college, the honorary degree of LL D was con- 
ferred on President Dole of the Hawaiian re- 
public. 

Mile Yvette Guilbert, 
who attracted? so much attention in the 
United States the past winter, was recently 
married in Paris to Dr Max Schiller of New 
York. 

The trustees of the old Western 
university at Cleveland, O, conferred 
President McKinley the degree of LL D. 

W. J. Calboun of Danville, the commission- 
er to Cuba, has been offered the office of 
comptroller of the treasury to succeed R. B. 
Bowler of Cincinnati. 

Among the 50 candidates appointea to tie 
United States military academy was Phil H. 
Sheridan, son of the late Gen Sheridan. 

tepresentative FE. D. Cooke of the 6tb  Iili- 
nois district was found dead in his bed at his 
Washington hutel. Mr Cooke is a native of 
Towa, but had lived in Chicago since ’73 prac- 
ticing law. 

The rumor that John Sherman will resign 
as secretary of state is declared at Washing- 
ton to be absolutely without foundation. 

Beloit college, Wis, has conferred up- 
on Secretary Lyman J. Gage, the degree of 
LL D, stating thatit isin recognition of his 
high attainments in literature, science, politi- 
cal economics and his usefu! public service. 

Ex-Gov Burleigh has been elected in the 
3d Maine congressional district to succeed the 
late Mr Milliken. 


the French singer 


Reserve 
upon 


Political.—President McKinley has deter- 
mined to revive the arbitration treaty nego- 
tiations between the United States and Great 
Britain. A new treaty has been drafted and 
wiil probably be submitted tothe senate. The 
president has always been an advocate of the 
settlement of international disputes by arbi- 
tration and although disappointed by the re- 
jection of the original treaty by the senate he 
has not abandoned hope of being able to get 
one through. There were many objectionable 
features which caused the failure of the Olney 
treaty. It is generally understood that the 


-initiative in the present case will be taken by 


this government, as after the failure of the 
senate to ratify the recent treaty, the British 
government does not seem disposed to take up 
the matter. 

The tariff revision still continues in the 
senate. The raw wools paragraphs have been 
completed and those relating to the manufac- 
ture of woolen goods reached. In the raw 
wool schedule, the western wool growers were 
successful, as their claims were in the main 
acceded to, possibly because of the statement 
of the western senators that no tariff legisla- 
tion would be permitted until the wool sched- 
ule was satisfactorily adjusted. The rates are 
a little lower than at tirst demanded, but are 
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still much higher than eastern manufacturers 
desired. Considerable discussion developed 
in the matter of duty on hides. It is desira- 
ble in many ways that this should be remov- 
ed, but Senator Allison ventures the opinion 
that it will remain in the bill which is finally 
passed. 

The Hawaiian annexation treaty will un- 
doubtedly go over until the next session. The 
senate committee having it in charge consists 
of Foraker, Davis and Morgan and the entire 
question will be thoroughly investigated. 

The outcome of the political fight in Ohio is 
a complete victory for Senator Hanna, who 
had entire charge of the convention and ap- 
peared before the delegates, making a rousing 
speech. He was indorsed for both the long 
and short terms as senator. A prominent 
feature of the platform adopted by the con- 
vention was the commendation of President 
McKinley’s course in regard to the Cuban 
question and an indorsement of the Hawaiian 
project. 

The mayoralty situation in the Greater New 
York is atan interesting stage. The gold 
democrats of Brooklyn have served notice 
through Mr Shepherd, their Jeader, that rath- 
er than vote for a republican candidate they 
prefer a silver democrat. Of course the inde- 
pendent republicans are angered by this, 
which shows the necessity of nominating a 
non-partisan candidate such as Seth Low of 
Columbia university. 

The democrats, populists and silver republi- 
cans of Iowa held their conventions in Des 
Moines and after considerable discussion and 
contrcversy agreed upon one platform with 
free silver as the mainissue. The ticket is 
composed of two democrats, two silver repub- 
licans and one populist. The nominee for 
governor is F. E. White, democrat. 

Japan protests against the annexation of the 
Hawaiian islands tothe United States andghas 
presented a lengthy document to the authori- 
ties at Washington. It is held that a change 
of relationship will be a blow to Japanese 
commercial interests on the islands. The pro- 
test is emphatic. 

Congress has made an‘ appropriation § of 
$25,000 for an exhibit at the Paris interna- 
tional exposition in 1900. The bill provides for 
an appointment of a commissioner general to 
the Paris exposition, whose present duties 
shall be to prepare a plan for the proper rep- 
resentation of this government at the exposi- 
tion. The governors of the various states and 
territories are requested to invite their people 
to assist in making the exhibit. 

A Great College Boat Race.—At the triangu- 
lar racing meet for eight-oar shells, between 
Yale, Harvard and Cornell at Poughkeepsie 
on the Hudson June 25, Cornell easily wonin 
20 minutes and 34 seconds, Yale _ second, 
20:44, and Harvard third, 21 minntes. The 
superiority of the western college was easily 
apparent. 


Tunnel Under the Thames.—The new tunnel 
under the Thames at Blackwall is now open 
to the public. _The Blackwall tunnel is 6200 
feet in length. It is 27 feetin internal diam- 
eter, which is the largest subaqueous tunnel 
constructed. It isin the size of the Black- 
wall tunnel that the boldness of the design 
and the greatest success lies. Few engineers 
thought it was possible to drive a tunnel of 
its dimensions under the Thames. Only about 
a fifth of the tunnel (1220 feet) is under the 
bed ot the river, but the soil on both sides is 
heavily impregnated with water for a consid- 
erable distance. The shiel‘l and compressed 
air had to be used fora greater distance un- 
der the banks than under the river. A million 
tiles have been used and seven million bricks.- 
The roadway in the tunnel is 16 feet wide 
—sufiicient for two vehicles to pass. The 
footpaths on each side are three feet in the 
tunnel and five feet three inches in the open 
approaches. The roadway under the river in 
the level portion is paved with asphalt, and 
the rest of the tunnel with granite setts laid 
on pitch and tar. In the course of the exca- 
vations, half a million tons of earth were re- 
moved. 

Officials Did Their Duty.—The coroner’s jury 
at Urbana, O, found that the officers did their 
duty in trying to prevent the recent lynching 
ana does not fix the responsibility of the death 
of Harry Bell and Upton Baker killed while 
the mob was attacking the jail. The sensa- 
tional feature of the testimony was that three 
of the militiamen stated on the witness stand 
that they lost their position because they had 
fired on the crowd at the county jail. The 
matter will be investigated 





Lost child (to policeman): Please, sir, have 
you seen a man without a little boy? ’Cause 
if you have, I’s that little boy 























The American Flag. 
SANDA ENOS. 


The flag that o’er us Hloats sublime 
Was not of sudden birth, I trow,— 
Fruit of strife,cis-Atlantic. No! 

’T was centuries in the loom of time. 


In stern despite of tyranny, 
In many an age, on many a strand, 
’Twas weaving while Columbia’s land 
Reposed, undreamt of, in the sea. 


Its stripes grew slowly from the scars 
On Doric breasts in days of yore, 
And hearts Ionic gave their gore 

To make red hintings of its stars. 





Fourth of July Reflections. 


GILBERT BILLINGS, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A concentration of national or individual 
wealth has never been known in history to 
end except in degradation. Any monetary 
system that contracts and centralizes, instead 
of distributing, leads not to prosperity but to 
slavery. The people who on bended knees 
thoughtlessly kiss the hands of self-1dolized 
‘‘wealth and influence,’’ are not only justly 
despised by the latter, but forge the chains 
that bind themselves in slavery. Are not 
areas of land fertile while larger areas are in- 
fertile?” Are the men thrown upon the des- 
erts, under circumstances beyond their con- 
tro], able to compete with those who monopo- 
lize fertile valleys? Land never wills itself 
infertile, or men themselves failures. Dis- 
seminatinug forces of pature do this. We see the 
fact, not the reason, why men through force 
or chicanery prey upon each other. Too many 


there are whose very looks are poisonous. 
Degenerate environment changes moral and 
mental complexions. Such should be taught 


self-improvement. jut under the present 
system the billionaire is coming and the com- 
bined wealth of the world suftices for but few 
billionaires. Without distinction of persons 
it is therefore impossible for the billionaire 
to pray the Lord to hasten His coming king- 
dom, when all shall be equal. 

Should farmers have no right of protest 
when political machinery fills private coffers 
with wealth others must have created? When 
$40,000,000 was directly drawn from the Unit- 
ed States treasury to purchase that amount 
of the last bonds sold, have farmers no right 
to suggest that a better financial system is 
possible? If the present. system of wealth’s 
infinuence is correct, then the Savior was a 
menial, for he was without weaith, yet his 
influence over lives made useless by failures 
has stood the test of some 2000 years. 

eee 
Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 


Now for a word hunt. Weare going to de- 
vote the whole of the month of July to this 
puzzle, so as to give you plenty of time to 
work it out, without encroaching on your 
vacation time too much. There will be 25 
prizes, the first of which will be two dollars 
in cash, and the other prizes will all be good 
ones. Besides the regular prizes a special 
prize of a watch will be given to the one who 
sends in the neatest prepared list. The word 
for the contest will be 

JAMESON. 

All contestants must observe the following 
simple rules: Any word found in Webster’s 
International Dictionary will be allowed. No 
abbreviations will be allowed and words not 
found in the main part of the dictionary must 
be designated. All lists must be arranged in 
columns, beginning with the words found un- 
der J, then those under A, and so on to the 
end. All answers must be in our office on or 
Remember, there will be no 


before Aug 10. 
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Put a pill in the pulpit if you want practical 
preaching for the physical man ; 
pill in the pillory if it does not practise what it 
There’s a whole gospel in Ayer'’s 
Sugar Coated Pills; a “gospel of sweetness 
People used to value their physic, 
as they did their religion,—by its bitterness. © 
The more bitter the dose the better the doctor. 
We take “sugar in ours”— 
gospel or physic—now-a-days. 
please and to purge at the same time. 
may be power in a pleasant pill. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. 


More pill particulars in Ayer’s Curebook, 100 pages. 
J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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other puzzles this month, so you will havea 


long time to send in a perfect list. Don’t 
hurry; remember, the longest list of words 
takes the first prize, but the neatest prepared 
list, whether the longest or not, takes the 
special prize. 
THE ANSWERS TO THE APRIL CONTEST. 
1—Edit, diet, tied, tide. 
2—Glen-wood (Glenwood). 
3—O VA L 
VAL E 
A LM §S 
LES S§ 
4— Neurvepidermal. 
5—Neutralizer. 
6—Concrete. 
7—Oriand, Il. 
8—Teal, tael, leat, late, tale. 
9—Incubators. 
10—Westminster. 
11—Plea-sure (pleasure). 
12—Pale, peal, plea, leap. 
13--When the cat’s away the mice will 


piay. 

14— BOY—bon, ban, MAN. 

15—Thrown out on account of error. 

16—Spat, pats, taps, past. 

17—Feet-counter (counterfeit). 

18—$24. 

19—Mensuration. 

20—Honor they father and mother. 

PRIZE WINNERS FOR APRIL. 

Mrs Sarah Gilles, Minn; Abbie Reed, Mass; 
Elwood Jameson, Mass; J. Harvey Briggs, 
Mass; Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass; Mrs A. R. 
Tirreil,Mass; Jacob Zerbe, Kan; A. Franklin 
Shull, O; M.S. Mason, R 1; Mrs Arthur 
Pascoe, Ct; Mrs W. P. Dunlap, Wis; Alma 


Yates, Ill; N. R. Cloud, Wash: Elwyn N. 
Lovewell, Vt; Clara A. Larkin, Ct. 
The Great Principle of our republican in- 


stitutions cannot be propagated by the sword. 
This can be done by moral force,and not phys- 
ical. If we desire the political regeneration 
of oppressed nations, we must show them the 
simplicity, the grandeur, and the freedom of 
our own government. We must recommend it 
to the intelligence and virtue of other nations 
by its elevated and enlightened action, its 
purity, its justice, and the protection it af- 
fords to all its citizens, and the liberty they 
enjoy. Andif in this respect. we shall be 
faithful to the high bequests of our fathers, to 
ourselves, and to posterity, we shall do more 
to liberate other governments and emancipate 
their subjects than could be accomplished by 
millions of bayonets.—| John McLean. 

Deborah Sampson is known to fame as the 
only woman who served in the Revolutionary 
army. She enlisted under the name of Robert 
Shirtliffe, and left the service with testimo- 
nials for exemplary conduct. 











Rootbeer 


Refreshing, invigorating, appetiz- 


ing, satisfying. Package makes 
5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 
THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia. 








Fire-Crackers. 


An old gentleman, returning bome rather 
late, discovered a yokel with a Jantern under 
his kitchen window who, when asked his busi- 
ness there, stated that he had only come a- 
courting. 

‘*‘Come a what?’’ cried the irate gentleman. 

‘*A-courting, sir. I’se courting Mary.’’ 

‘*‘Tt’s a lie!’’ exclaimed the old gentleman. 
*‘What do you want a lantern for? I never 
used one when I was a young man.”’ 

‘“No, sir,’’ was the yokel’s reply; ‘‘T 
think you did, judging by the mussis.”’ 


don’t 


‘*What is that racket upstairs?’’ 
to little Benny Bloobumper. 

‘*That’s ma dropping a hint to pa,’ 
Benny. 


said a caller 


’ replied 


‘*That Miss Templeton is the typical sum- 
mer girl.’’ 

‘*T guess she is. 
summary way.’’ 


She dropped me in a very 


‘*‘One swallow does not make a sumwmer,’’ 
reniarked the observer of men and things, 
‘*but it sometimes makes a sea-serpent, and 
that’s a good start.’’ 





Flat Owner (to applicant for position as 
janitor): Are you a married man, O’Calla- 
han’? 


O’Callahan: No, sor. 

‘*T am sorry, Pat, but I only employ mar- 
ried men as janitors and I must fill the posi- 
tion to-day.’’ 

‘*Hold the job for me, sor. O1’ll be back in 
two hours wid Mrs O’Callahan. I know sev- 
eral widders, sor.’’ 


Oh, Mrs 


aa 


The Dear Child: 
did you get back? 
Mrs Brown: Bless you, dear. I was not 
away anywhere. What made you think so? 
The Dear Child: I thought you were. I 
heard my mamma say that you were at Logs 
gerheads with your husband for over a week. 


Brown, when 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Rub-a- dub- dub ! 


WALDO. 


It’s the Fourth of July! 
up in the 


A-rub-a-dub-dub! 
Don't you hear the great eagle way 
sky? 


He was up with a scream ere the sun was 
awake, 
And he’s screamed ever since ‘till his throat 


it must ache. 


So rout out and turn out and make a big 
noise ; 
Get a horn and a gun and be one of the boys; 


Fill your pockets with crackers,and shout and 
hooray 

Till the earth fairly shakes with your freedom 
to-day. 

A-rub-a-dub-dub! <A-rub-a-dub-dub! 
a-dub-rub-a-dub-rn b-a-dub-dub. 


A-rub- 


That sounds as of old, 
were written, 


A-rub-a-dub-dub! 

When the pages of history 
told; 

When the faces were stern that 
the guns 

That flashed by the bridge where the 
Concord runs; 

When the great corner stone of 
was laid 

By the Middlesex farmers in battle arrayed; 

When the roll of the drums meant a_ tyrant’s 
foul sway 

Or the birth of a nation to live for alway. 

A-1ub-a-dub-dub! A-rub-a-dub-dub!  A-rub- 
a-dub-rub-a-dub-rub-a-dub-dub! 


not 


were back of 


smooth 


our freedom 


A-rub-a-dub-dub! It sounds as of yore! 

But the long, steady roll is for battle no more. 
No longer pale faces grow whiter with fear, 
At the ominous rattle of drums drawing near; 
But children rush out, and e’en older boys too, 





To shout for ‘‘old glory,’’ our red, white and 
blue, 
That in ’76, a hundred years told, 
Was deeded to us, forever to hold! 
A-rub-a-dub-dub!  A-rub-a-dub-dub! A-rub- 
a-dub-rub-a-dub-rub-a-dub-dub! 
9 
Teddy’s Tumble. 
A TRUE STORY. 
ty H. Annette Poole. 
EDDY WHIPPLE was very sure 


there was not a locomotive in 
the United States fit to be nam- 
ed in the same day with the 
Jupiter. In those days loco- 
motives had fine names as well 
as numbers, and were gay with 
vermilion paint and polished brass, and they 
were often named after the heavenly bodies. 

As for the Jupiter, it was the reddest and 
shiniest of the lot, and Teddy fully expected 
to be its engineer at some future time. Of 
course he should have to ‘‘fire’’ a while first, 
on the Jupiter, with his father for engineer, 
and meanwhile he went to school because 
all twelve-year-old boys had to, although he 
could not see what bearing square root and 
the history of the United States had upon the 
running of a Jocomotive. 

But he knew there was no use. in 
especially as his father had not the 
sympathy with his desire to run a 





arguing, 
shghtest 
locomo- 


tive. So until he could grow taller and 
broader, and overcome the prejudice of his 
friends, Teddy was forced to content himself 


with riding in the cab of the Jupiter as often 


as he could get a chance, ringing the bell as 
loudly as possibie, and secretly longing that 
there might be a ‘‘smash-up’’ (just a little 


one that would not really hurt anyone) while 
he was on board. 

To-day he was having a glorious time. He 
had been obliged to wait a whole day for his 
Fourth of July fun, as that anniversary hap- 
pened to come on Sunday that year. But he 
had been making up for lost time ever since 
he had scrambled into his clothes on Monday 
morning. 

The cat had discreetiy retired to the top of 
the Bartlett pear tree at the suund of the 
very first torpedo, conclusively proving that 
cats have memories, for this one had lived 
through two of Teddy’s celebrations of the 
nation’s independence. But to-day she seem- 
ed likely to be left in peace, for after break- 
fast Teddy strode preudly away by bis fa- 
tifér’s side to be his companion for the day. 

The forenoon passed off pleasantly enough. 


EVENINGS HOME 


























A JOLLY RIDE ON THE 


Teddy had been to his grandmother’s tu din- 
ner; the dinner which grandmother served 
on Fourth of July as religiously as she served 
turkey on Thanksgiving day—roast lamb and 
the first green peas and the first apple pie, 
because it had been her mother’s custom. 
And she had poured some more cream on his 
pie and had told ‘‘the girls,’’ Teddy’s middle- 
aged aunts, to ‘‘stop teasing the child,’’ 
when they had exclaimed at the quantity and 
size of his firecrackers and wondered what 
his mother cou'd be thinking of. 
‘*She didn’t have to think,’ 
wrathfully. ‘‘I guess my father 
enough to buy firecrackers.’’ 
And now he had been the short trip up the 
branch line, and was coming back on the 
engine, sitting high up on the fireman’s seat, 
with his feet in among the oilcans, and keep- 
ing a Sharp lookout ahead for possible stray 
cows or goats, for the long train was full of 


said Teddy, 
and I know 


people going to the boat raves, and was it 
not his father’s duty to see that they were 
carried safely? 

Suddenly the engine began to sway from 
side to side. What could be the matter? True, 
the branch line was famous for its sharp 
curves, but Teddy had never been tossed 


A wilder lurch than any before 
caused him to cling tast to the sill of the open 
window, and wait for the return lurch to the 
left. Butit did not come; he felt himself 
sliding from the seat, and knew that the win- 
dow sill was rising into the air, carrying him 
with it, and he set his teeth firmly, and shut 
his eyes and hung on for dear life. 

At last the motion ceased, and Teddy open- 
ed his eyes and looked about. Directly in 
front were the branches of a group of trees 
which had stopped the engine in its sliding 
progress down the bank to the river a few 
feet below. The window at which he had 
been sitting was where the roof of the cab 
should have been, and his head came up 
through it as through a sky light. 

He glanced down and saw the fire box door 
wide open, revealing a glowing bed of coals 
into which he felt he should drop in another 
moment. With a shuddering thought of all 
those big firecrackers in his pockets, he pull- 
ed himself through the window, and saw 
that he could easily make his way to the 
ground, past the overhanging tender and a 
passenger car which had slid end foremost 
partly down the bank. 

But then came the thought of his father. 
Down in the depth of the cab lay the engi- 
neer on his back, for his side had gone duwn 
and was where the floor belonged. As he 
looked up, the square window opening framed 


about like this. 


an anxious little face, with big blue-gray 
eyes, and a straw hat pushed back from the 
fair hair. 

**Can I help you, papa?’’ piped down the 


trembling little voice, and at the sound of it 
a great load was lifted from the man’s heart. 

**Go right on down if you can. I’m com- 
ing,’’ and Teddy obeyed in full faith, for his 
father never said he would do a thing he could 
not. Not a passenger was hurt, and they 
swarmed about like bees, asking useless ques- 
tions as to how long they should be delayed. 

‘*T wonder,’’ thought Teddy indignantly, 
‘‘if they s’pose my father can setup the Ju- 


piter hke a tipped-over hay wagon! Ain’t 
he putting out the fire so as not to burn the 


boiler?’’ But he saw very little more of the 







GLORIOUS FOURTH 


wreck, for his father put him on the. first up- 
ward bound train and sent him heme. 

Teddy’s mother was enjoying the unwonted 
tuxury of lying on the lounge in the sitting 
room, when, to her surprise, she heard Ted- 
dy coming through the hall, and in a moment 
he cane to a pause in the doorway. 

*‘Papa’s in the ditch!’’ he exclaimed. 

‘*Ts he?’’ said mamma, in a used-to-it sort 
of way, without getting up, for Teddy always 
put the most exciting end of the story first. 

**But you ’most didn’t have any little boy!’’ 
went on Tediiy, with a little choke in his 
voice, and then mamma sat up in a hurry. 
From the pretty hat with its blue band to the 
russet shoes, he was soaked with oil and en- 
crusted with sand. But her heart was too full 
of thankfulness to spare a thought for the 





Free—A Wonderful Shrub—Cures Kidney and 
Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, Etc. 

New evidence shows that Alkavis, the new 
botanical product of the Kava-Kava shrub, is 
indeed a true specitic cure for diseases c aused 
by uric acid in the blood, or by disorders of 
the kidneys and urinary organs. A remarka- 
ble case is that of Rev A. C. Darling of North 
Constantia, N Y, as told in the New York 
World of recent date. He was cured by Alka- 
vis after as he says himself he had lost faith 
in man and medicine and was preparing to 
die. Similar testimony of extraordinary cures 
of kidney and bladder diseases of long stand- 
ing comes from many other sufferers and 1200 
hospital cures have been recorded in 30 days. 
Up to this time the Church Kidney Cure Co, 
418 Fourth avenue, New York, are the only 1m- 
porters of Alkavis and they are so anxious to 
prove its value that for the sake of introduc- 
tion they will send a free treatment of Alkavis 
prepaid by mail to every reader of Amerivan 
Agric ulturist who is a sufferer from any form 
of kidney or bladder disorder, Bright’s disease, 
rheumatism, dropsy, gravel, painin back, fe- 
maie complaints or other affliction due to im- 
proper action of the kidneys or urinary or- 
gans. We advise all sufferers to send their 
names and address to the company and re- 
ceive the Alkavis free. To prove its wonder- 
ful curative powers it is sent to you entirely 









free. 
l iy | Write to the 
largest wall paper house 
in U. S. for samples—mailed free. 


From 2% cts. to $844 a roll—8 yards. 

Our prices 80 per cent. lower than others. 

KAYSER & ALLMAN, PHILADELPHIA 
032-034 Market St, 418 Arch Street. 





If it’s a matter of rough 
skin, redness or sunburn, 
use HEISKELL’S Soap. It 
whitens and softens the 
skin. If it’s eczema, tetter 
or pimples use the ointe- 
ment—HEISKELL’S Oint- 
ment. It willcure any dis- 
ease of the skin. 


Soap 25c., Ointment 50c. At druggists or by mall, 
JOHNSTON. HOLLOWAY & CO., 531 Commerce St., Philada. 








BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum C orps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, #0 
lllustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 
Music & Intruct’ns for Amateur Bands, 
YON & HEALY, 
80 Adams St., Chicago, Ll, 








ruined clothes, for both he and his father 
were safe in every limb. 

So she sent him to put on his school clothes 
and then sat down as close to him as she 
could get, and never took her eyes off his 
dear face while he ate the lunch she brought 
him; for, of course, when a boy has been 
through any peril that does not reduce him 
to being put to bed, every mother knows the 
first thing he needs is something to eat. 

So Teddy comforted his soul with unlimit- 
ed gingerbread and lemon pie with sucha 
frosting as nobody but his mother knew how 
to make, and when he could not possibly hold 
another morsel he resumed his interrupted 
celebration of Independence day. 

And in half an hour the cat had left the 
pear tree and scaled the high board fence into 
the yard of the old maid who lived next door, 
and would not allow boy or dog on the prem- 
ises, and Teddy’s mother had left the lounge 
once more to extinguish a promising confla- 
gration in the back room, which began in a 
cotton umbrella and bade fair to end by call- 
ing out the fire department. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 








The First Letter Circle Report.—The mem- 
bers of the letter circle Nol have elected 
Jennie C. Clark, Waltham, Mass, secretary. 
The letters have been round the circle once, 
and every one is very much pleased with the 
arrangement. Do my duties as secretary of 
the circle require a fuller report than that 
which | have just written? Idonot think I 
understand how much of a report you require. 
[Jennie C. Clark, secretary. 

Q# Your report is ample,under the circum- 
stances, and will stimulate other circles to 
write their letters promptly, and choose their 
secretaries and make their report of progress. 
While the letters are going around again, 
something unexpected or interesting may hap- 
pen which will be worth reporting. The main 
object of the reports is to keep the circles in 
active motion, and to bind them together, 
eventually, in a wide associaticn.—|[ Young 
Folks’ Editor. 


A Friendship Ladder.—I have a friendship 
ladder,and thinking some of the Tablers would 
like to have one, [ will tell you how to 
make it. Take two laths 2% ft long, 14 in wide 
andjinthick. Putlft apart, and get soms3 
nice smooth sticks and bore holes in laths } 
ft apart, and put the sticks in, then paint or 
bronze it, and be sure to get enough paint or 
bronze on. Ask each of your friends for a 

iece of ribbon large enough to make a _ nice 
sow and tie on the ladder.—[Sally Gooden. 


That $25 Problem.—Cy Hall says 500 times 
500 cents is $25. Isn’t it 250,000 cents, which 
is $2500? You must not point off your 500 
cents intodollars. That was not the problem. 


The Cranesbill.—Ever so many more an- 
swered correctly the name of the flower in the 
May 29 issue. Mrs Ranck calls it the 
‘*meadow star,’’ and it may be a local name 
for her part of Pennsylvania. Another sub- 
scriber, Mrs L. A. Shepard, adds: ‘‘The 
common names are cranesbill, dove foot, 
crow foot and spotted geranium. The root is 
a powerful astringent, and is used as a medi- 
cine in certain diseases.’’ 





In a Nutshell.—Julia F. Richardson says 
her class in school has brought in more than 
175 different kinds of wild flowers. Pocahon- 
tas is also a left-handed girl. Lucy R. Stone 
(9) has two kittens but the old cat has hidden 
thein; a robin has built a nest in a fir tree in 
her front yard. C. 8. Levering (11) can cul- 
tivate eight acres a day, plow 24 acres and 
harrow 30 acres; can also hoe and handlea 
four-horse team. Charlie Riggs sends a good 
‘*essay’’ on the best breed of poultry, but we’d 
rather he’d write something about himself. 
Viola’s papa has four horses, two of which 
she can harness and unharness. Swamp Pink 
has a pony and many other pets, and lives in 
a hilly New England village. Devona thinks 
that if women must obey the laws, they 
should help make them. 





Frank’s Dog and His Bicycle.—I am 12 years 
of age and am in the fourth grade. I havea 
large St Bernard dog, a cat and a Golden 
Hamburg hen. My dog will shake hands 
with you, carry wood up to the house and set 
it down on the step. I have a bicycle and 
have ridden 28 miles in 34 hours. My father 
gave me his garden to have as my own if I 
would hoe and tend to it.—[Frank W. Cal- 
cott. 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


A [latter of Speed. 


By L. R. Meekins. 


T WAS A VERY beautiful aft- 
ernoon. The lovely old city 
was never lovelier. The 
grace of life and movement 
filled the streets. Gentie 
breezes moved the foliage of 
the tall trees iazily and ten- 
derly. The  broad-porched 
houses sat inthe midst of 
flowered yards, the perfect 
picture of contentment and 
comfort. 

Up and down the street, 
along which the trees bent until their tops 
almost touched, the afternoon travel had be- 
gun. There were all sorts and conditions of 
people and of vehicles. From the business 
part of the town came the workers whose day 
of toil was over, and from the other direction 
came the carriages and the girls and matrons 
whose hour of parade had begun. As the 
two currents met there were almost continu- 
ous greetings—the regular coming together 
again of those who worked and of those who 
lived on what was worked for. 

Among them was a gentleman who would 
not like to be called old, and whom you could 
by no truthful possibility call young. <A just 
compromise would be well-preserved. He 
was erect and handsome. He carried the 
portfolio of a lawyer and looked like a judge. 

A smart cart, the most stylish vehicle on 
the avenue, was rapidly approaching. The 
driver was a young woman, beautiful, hand- 
some and exquisite. She drove close to the 
curb and with mock petulance asked, ‘‘ Uncle, 
aren’t you going to return my bow?’’ 

‘‘Why, Charlotte, you startled me,’’ he said. 

‘*Well, uncle dear, you need something to 
wake you up, for you actually passed me 
without returning my bow. I was determin- 
ed that you should speak and I turned the 
cart to catch you and bring you to account. 
When did you get back?’’ 

‘*This morning. You drive so fast that you 
need not expect an old slow coach like me to 
keep up with you and take off my hat every 
time you rush past.’’ 

‘*Tnen let the oid slow coach get into the 
cart and take a little drive. It will do you 
good and I want to hear the gossip that you 
have brought home.’’ 

‘*Gossip? Gossip? Andin a cart? 
do you take me for a society person?’’ 

She Jeaned playfuily forward and answered 
with a laugh, ‘‘Uncle, I honestly believe you 
are growing old.”’ 

‘*That settles it,’’ he replied, ‘‘I will allow 
no woman, however beautiful she may be, to 
asperse my youthfuiness. I’ll get into that 
contraption of yours if it breaks my neck. 
Drive up to this stone, please. That’s it. 
Now where do I sit? In this low place? 
There—there-— whoa! Now—thank fortune, 
I’m in.’’ 

She tapped the gray horse gently with the 
whip and he sped down the avenue. ‘‘Isn’t 
this pleasant, uncle? Do you still object to 
the cart?’’ 

‘‘Of course Ido. I object on general prin- 
ciples. It is an impertinence. It has no dig- 
nity. It is to real style what a bobtail coat is 
to a cotillion. It jolts and it wobbles. And 
worse than all, the driver puts herself on an 
elevation and allows a poor man to sit down 
here like a liliiputian to show off a goddess. 
And she drives too fast—she drives too fast.’’ 

‘*Then I will slow down a little while you 
tell me about the folks in the city. Whom did 
you see?. What did you hear? What did they 
wear? And how did they look?’’ 

‘*Ts that all?’’ 

‘*For the present, yes.’ 

‘*Your Uncle John has the gout. Your Aunt 
Louisa has taken to charity and has acquired 
a fine following of orphans whom she is pat- 
ronizing as if they were cherubs. Ellen is 
going it strong on teas and germans and Tom 
is sensible and is taking a special course in 
electricity at the university. Henry has 
struck a fortunate streak in stocks and has in- 
creased his bank account to such proportions 





Child, 


’ 
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KIDNEY TROUBLES 


Oured by Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound, 


Also Backache. 


I cannot speak too highly of Mrs. 
Pinkham’s Medicine, for it has done so 
much for me. I have been a great suf- 
ferer from Kidney trouble, pains in 
muscles, joints, back and shoulders; 
feet would swell. I also had womb 
troubles and leucorrhea. After using 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, and Blood Purifier and Liver 
Pills, I felt like a new woman. My 
kidneys are now in perfect condition, 
and all my other troubles are cured.— 
Mrs. Macaig Ports, 324 Kauffman St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Backache. 


My system was entirely run down, 
and I suffered with terrible backache 
in the small of my back and could 
hardly stand upright. I was more 
tired in the morning than on retiring 
at night. I had no appetite. Since 
taking Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, I have gained fifteen pounds, 
and I look better than I ever looked 
before. I shall recommend it to all 
my friends, as it certainly is a wonder- 
ful medicine.—Mnrs. E. F. MorTON, 1043 
Hopkins St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kidney Trouble. 


Before taking Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound, I had suffered 
many years with kidney trouble. The 
pains in my back and shoulders were 
terrible. My menstruation became ir- 
regular, and I was troubled with leu- 
corrhea. I was growing very weak. I 
had been to many physicians but re- 
ceived no benefit. I began the use of 
Mrs. Pinkham’s medicine, and the first 
bottle relieved the pain in my back 
and regulated the menses.: ,It is the 
best kind of medicine that Ihave ever 
taken, for it relieved the pain so quickly 
and cured the disease.—Murs. LILLIAN 
Crippen, Box 77, St. Andrews Bay, Fla. 
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ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs, for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming styleand size. 
A trial invariably results in continued use. 
Reversible Collar Oo. 65 Milk $t., Boston ,Mass, 
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Boys. Complete line at 
lowest prices ever quoted, 
$100 ‘Oakwood’ for$45,00 
$85 ‘Arlington’ * $37.50 
$55 “ * $25.00 
$20 Bicycle “* $10.75 
$75 ‘Maywood’ Simplest, Strongest Bicycle on Earth * $32.00 
Fully guaranteed. Shipped anywhere C.O.D. with privi- 
1: -e to examine. No money in advance. Buy direct from 
manufacturers, save agents and dealers profits. Large 
illustrated catalogue free. Address (in full), 
CashBuyers’Union,I62 W.VanBurenSt.B 42 Chicago 
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Absolutely cured, Never toreturn. 
A Boon to sufferers, Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
—_ 0'.£.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 
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that he has indulged in the folly of a French 
cook.”’ 

‘*How delightful.’’ 

‘*It’s nothing of the kind. There is no cook- 
ing like home cooking. Indigestion is a mod- 
ern vice. Dyspepsia is one of civilization’s 
crimes. We never knew what such things 
were until wealth got to impurting them from 
Europe. What will be the result?’’ 

‘*I’m_ sure I don’t know, uncle, but it must 
be something awful.”’ 

‘*Of course. It will make usa nation of 
weakliugs, with doctors as thick as politicians, 
and pepsin as common as quinine. Instead of 
treating me as a friend, Henry gave mea big 
dinner with a dozen guests and two hours of 
French dishes and laid me up in bed all the 
next day. I called Ned in and as soon as he 
got me out he gave me another dinner and 
laid me up again. That’s the way with these 
doctors. They fill you with advice and physic 
and then with indigestion.’’ 

‘*Poor uncle! What a _ hard 
have! But tell me the gossip.”’ 

‘**T don’t know any. I only know 
looking very charming to-day and 
are driving too fast again.’’ 

He paused, and the gay 
leave his face. 

**My work kept me very busy in the city,’ 
he said, ‘‘and I cut loose from Henry and 
Ned and took simple meals whenever I needed 
them. The day \efore I left I was sitting at 
one of the little side tables in the club when 
a party of gentlemen came in and took the 
large table, which was so near to mine that 
I could not help hearing most of the conver- 
sation.’’ 

**Go on, uncle,’ 
the jolt overa rough 
recital. 

‘*Not so fast, my dear. The party consisted, 
as far as I could judge, of the financial mem- 
bers of two large firms of the city, of the rep- 
resentative of one of the business agencies, 
and of a lawyer. The club was one of the 
down-town places where business men meet 
for luncheon.’’ 

‘*Well, uncle dear, what 
was so interesting?’’ asked the young 
somewhat languidly. 

‘*4 great many things. 
attention most was the discussion over the 
affaiis of one of the debtors of both of the 
firms. It cameup ineidentally, but it soon 
engrossed the conversation. It seemed that 
the debtor was a young man of fine business 
ability and of proven capacity for managing a 
big concern. One of the _  financiers—who 
looked more amiable than financiers usually 
look—declared that he had no fears whatever 
about the young man and that he would be 
perfectly able to meet all his obligations. 
‘Why’ he said, ‘his father was one of our 
best customers and he was as true as steel and 
as honest as the day is long. The young man 
is all right.’ The other financier seemed 
more doubtful. ‘You can’t always teil,’ he 
said, ‘since that other case last month I am 
almost ready to accept auy possibility.’ ’’ 

The young lady apparently was paying more 
attention to the horse than she was to the re- 
citul. If asked her opinion of it she would 
bave replied. frankly that it bored her. It 
was not the first time that she bad suffered 
from the legal narratives of her uncle and 
once she bad gone to sleep in the midst ofa 
most dignified and classical account of a fa- 
mous case that he had won and that had 
stamped him as one of the really great law- 
yers of the day. 

‘*So far, uncle, your story is absolutely 
thrilling,’’ she interposed with a little laugh. 

‘*Then they turned to the other man,the rep- 
resentative of the business agency,’’ he con- 
tinued, witbout replying to her interruption. 
‘*This person was solemn and keen of visage, 
a man of fact as well as a matter-of-fact indi- 
vidual, the sort of man whom you might ex- 
pect to get information from when you asked 
for it but never by waiting for it to be volun- 
teered. I judged that all the others were pa- 
trons of his agency and I was convinced of it 
when he replied to their question. ‘All that 
each. of you correct,’ he answered, 
‘and to some extent is incorrect. The young 
man is one of the best business men we 
know of in the south. Under certain circum- 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 


stances he will become one of the richest men 
in the south, but I am sorry to say that at 
present these circumstances do not exist.’ The 
lawyer asked him to quit speaking in conun- 
drums and get down to the facts. ‘The fact 
is,’ he replied, ‘that with one of the largest 
incomes in that city, our young friend is _liv- 
ing beyond it, and when a man gets to living 
beyond his income, no matter how great, or 
how able he is, the result is going to be dis- 
aster unless he has the will power to draw in 
his reins. This the young man does not seem 
to be able to do.’ One of the tinanciers asked, 
‘Why not?’ ‘For various reasons,’ he answer- 
ed. ‘In the first place he has a very beautiful 
wife.’ ’’ 

‘*That was gailant, wasn’t it, uncle?’’ 
exclaimed with a little sarcasm. 

‘*Exactly the lawyer’s comment, but the 
agency man quickly turned upon him and said, 
‘My dear sir, you will find that in matters of 
credit every circumstance and every habit 
counts.’ ‘Under which head do you class the 
lovely wife?’ asked the lawyer, and the man 
answered very quietly, ‘Unfortunately, she 
too often belongs to the circumstances over 
which no one has any control.’ *’ 

‘*That is the first bright thing they’ve 
said,’’ she interrupted again. 

**Unfortunately my dear, this is not a fun- 
ny story,’’ he said somewhat sadly and she 
grew solemn again to suit his mood. ‘‘ After 
some more repartee, which was insipid and 
unimportant, the agency man went on to tell 
why he feared for the safety of the poor fel- 
low who was on their dissecting table. He 
said that they had sent a special agent down 
there tu look into his life and condition and 
that the verdict was that he could not con- 
tinue as he was going without a smashup. 
‘His habits are all right,’ he said, ‘but it is 
simply impossible for him to go very many 
years at his present pace and with his present 
establishment without impairing his capital. 
His business will not stand the drain.’ He 
thought that the whole case was peculiarly 
unfortunate. Especially so because the wife 
evidently did not kuow about it. And the 
reason she did not know was the husband’s 
determination to keep it from her and to sac- 
rifice everything to her comfort and happi- 
ness.’’ 

‘‘The husband acted unwisely then,’’ said 
the young woman with decision. ‘‘ His first 
thought should have been for the safety of 
his family and he should have had no secrets 
from his wife.’’ 

‘*Bravely spoken, my dear Charlotte.’”’ 

*‘Another thing. Suppose he fails? Will 
not the whole town blame her for having 
caused it?’’ 

**Of course.’’ 

‘‘Then why doesn’t he tell her? Isn’t it 
due to her to know, that she may do what she 
can to prevent it?’’ 

‘*Unquestionably. But, my dear girl, it is 
easier for him to go on to failure than it is for 
him to tell her that he must deprive her of 
luxuries which he believes to be necessary to 
her happiness. It is easier fur some men to 
drift with the tide,even though it leads to dis- 
aster, than to swim against 1t to safety.’’ 

‘“‘Well, if he will rot do it, why doesn’t 
some one tell her, that she muy pursuade him 
to a course that will save them both.’’ Her 
face was serious and her lips almost lost some 
of their sweetness in the strength and resolu- 
tion that came around them. ‘‘I tell you 
what I will do, uncle—if you will find out the 
name, { will write—not to the husband, but 
to the wife.’’ 

**You take a deep interest in the little 
story,’’ said the old gentleman quietly. 

** At first I did not, uncle, but I do now bhe- 
cause I can understand how that young wife 
must feel. You know that I’’—she accented 
it—‘‘have the best husband in the world and 
I feel absolutely secure in his care and protec- 
tion. but perfect as he is I don’t think he treats 
me altogether fairly. Let me explain. There is 
everything in my home that I wish. Henry 
will deny me nothing that I desire. On the 
contrary,he wants me to have even more than 


she 


I need. He is indulgentin every way except 
one. He doesn’t confide his business affairs 
to me. He says that he will nut allow such 


things to come in our home and he keeps his 
word. Now while I am happier than any 





other woman in the world because I have his 
love, don’t you think, uncle, that I would be 
a bit happier if I had his confidence in his own 
business cares and responsibilities?’’ 

‘*Charlotte,’’ said the old gentleman with 
earnest tenderness, as be looked anxiously 
towards her face, ‘‘ You are a sensible woman 
and I want you to prove that you are both 
sensible and practical by having a full talk 
with your husband this very evening.’’ 

She drew back as if she had been stung. A 
deep troubled furrow roughened her brow and 
a tremor agitated her lips. 

“Uncle, you don’t—you 
impossible—’’ 

‘*Tt’s not your fault, my dear. It’s not his 
fault. It’s both of you. God bless you—but 
—but don’t drive so fast.’’ 

When the Richmonds moved into a smaller 
house and sold all their horses and carriages 
except one modest team, there were many 
comments and the busy gossips were happy, 
but not any happier than the woman who fit- 
ted herself to her new home and made it, in 
spite of all the talk, the most attractive place 
in the city. Two years did not lessen the 
respect and admiration in which she was 
held, and in that time the money that her 
husband had saved had by wise investment 
and the use of opportunities increased to a 
fortune that placed them beyond the danger 
of bankruptcy; and the best part of it all—so 
Henry declared—was that Charlotte’s advice 
was responsible for it. 

When they moved back to their old home 
there was only one guest at the first dinner. 
He was older, but still he would not like to 
be called old even now, and ws will eom- 
promise on well-preserved. 
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Beating the Shower. 
MINNIE L. UPTON. 


It is three o’clock in the afternoon; 

Jamie is whistling ‘‘ Bonnie Doon,’’ 

As he lies in the hammock lazily swinging. 
Margie is rocking her doll and singing, 
Mamma is taking ‘‘forty winks,’’ 

And Towser upon the door mat blinks 

And drowses and growls and grimly snaps 
At the flies that are bound to spoil his naps; 
When 7 from the field speeds Joseph John, 
And wiidly shouts as he hurries on, 
‘*There’s a shower comin’, an’ comin’ quick, 
An’ I’ll eat my head ef it don’t come thick, 
An’ I couldn’t be blamed fer gittin’ riled 

Ef thet timothy hay gits wet an’ spiled!’’ 


Then up those lazy people start, 

Crying, ‘‘Joseph John, get out the cart; 
Though in the hay field we ne’er have toiled, 
That timothy hay shall not be spoiled!’’ 

So Bobbin is hitched to the hayrack wide 
And off to the field they gaily ride. 

**An’ now, Miss Margie, an’ Jamie, man, 
Stay in an’ tread it ez hard ez you can; 

An’ ef you’ll jest rake the scatt’rings, ma’am, 
An’ I pitch on an’ we all keep ca’m, 

I’m thinkin’ ’twill be a longish day 

’FKore the shower touches thet timothy hay.’’ 


So they work away with a right good will 
(Towser so pleased that he cav’t keep still), 
Till through the barndoor, open wide, 

Just as the shower strikes, they ride, 
Mamma, the children and Joseph John, 
Sitting the fragrant load upon; 

Towser proudly taking the lead 

As if he had done the doughty deed ; 

While Joseph John heaves a grateful sigh, 
For the timothy hay is high and dry. 

A Delightful Thing for almost any child is 
to make a collection of insects. These little 
animals are so varied in color, shape, habits, 
etc, that they afford a never ending source of 
interest. Just how to make collections of in- 
sects, what is needed, how to preserve the 
specimens, etc, is fully told in teachers’ leaf- 
let No 7, which any one in the country can 
obtain free upon application to the College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca, N Y, mentioning that 
this paper said so. There is hardly a family 
in the country that will not be interested in 
this subject and in the very simple and admir- 
able directions given. Such a study also 
brings out facts of great practical value in 
fighting insect pests. 


Special Bicycle Trains are run on the elevat- 
ed railroad in New York, the cars having 
seats on one side and racks for wheels on the 
other. 
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A Sad Sight in Some Homes. 


CARRIE MAY ASHTON. 


It is a sad sight to go into some homes and 
see the wife and motherin soiled, torn gar- 
ments, her hair uncombed, her shoes’ button- 
less and the whole house ‘‘stirred up.’’ What 
can be expected of children who have such 
an example set before them day after day, 
week after week and month after month? 
These same women, when dressed for the 
street, are oftentimes models of neatness. 
They are Jaboring under the mistaken idea 
that anything is good enough for home. 
Their children have tasteful, becoming school 
costumes, but when they come home at 
night these suits must be taken off and some 
old and very likely outgrown dress put on. 

I have heard economy given as an excuse 
for slovenly and careless dress in the fore- 


noon. Does it cost any more to comb the hair 
neatly when one arises in the morning, to 
keep the buttons sewed on dress waists and 


shoes, to mend the torn places and to dona 
clean apron, than it dues to go around look- 
ing like a beggar woman? There is little ex- 


cuse in this day and age for a woman’s not 
possessing at least two dark print dresses 
and an abundance of aprons neatly but sim- 


ply made. 

How much nicer and more sensible to have 
plenty of dresses for home wear,no matter how 
simple or inexpensive, and one neat street 
suit, instead of several elaborate costumes for 
church and street wear? 

Children dv not need expensive or elabo- 
rate clothes. They are just as well pleased 
and far better off in simple ginghams, prints, 
piques, dimities and organdies as they are in 
elaborately trimmed costumes of silk or other 
expensive material. 

I have been into homes where anything 
was considered good enough for Monday be- 
cause it was washing day. The dishes and 
‘‘left-overs’’ were thrown on the table re- 
gardless of appearances. ‘The same things if 
arranged neatly and daintily would have re- 
quired but a few moments and been so much 
more appe t1Z1ng. 

To many people these things seem 
trifles, and yet so much in life depends 
them! 
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Excellent Milk-Yeast Bread. 


MRS D. E. PINNEY. 





In answer to the request of A. M. M., Isend 
my receipt for milk-yeast bread. Many think 
it more difficult than any other mode of 
bread-making, but I always have good suc- 
cess, and think A. M. M. willif she follows 
the directions earefully. At night put 4 tea- 
cup new milk in a basin on the stove, let 
come nearly to boiling; put two heaping tea- 
spoons good corn meal in a teacup, pour the 
hot miik onto it, stirring until allis well 
mixed and no lumps left in. Now cover with 
a sauce plate or anything that fits the 
cup, set on a warm soapstone and cover all 
with anything handy—shawl, coat, etc. In 
the morning the yeast should be light, thongh 
sometimes it takes a little longer; if not light 
when T first getup, I placeitin adish of warm 
—not hot—wate1 and keep in a warm place, 
changing the water if necessary to keep it 
warm. When light, use half milk for making 
the sponge, or if you want it particularly good 
all milk, and if for raised biscuits a little 
sweet cream. Salt now, not any salt, soda or 
anything except the milk and meal in the 
yeast. Make the sponge quite stiff but not 
hard enough to knead, just stir the flour in 
With an iron spoon, set in a warm place to 
rise, which it soon does if everything is all 
Tight, then knead and put intothetins. It 
will not do to let it raise as ma.wy times as 
other bread, as it is so apt to sour, and it 
should be kneaded before it gets too light, as 
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IVORY SOAP 


it FLOATS 


The popular wash silk waists can be made as fresh as 
new by washing in a suds of Ivory Soap. The gloss is re- 
stored by ironing when almost perfectly dry. Use no starch. 


THe Procter & Gamace Co, Cin’ti. 





it then has a very unpleasant odor and does 
not make as good bread. I like this bread 
better than any other, and a dish of milk with 
milk-yeast bread is good enough for President 


McKinley’s lunch. Will A. M. M. please try 
az.d report. 
on em 
Kitchen and Pantry Combined. 
A. Re M. 
Not seeing any reply to Mary J. B.’s re- 
quest fora plan for a convenient kitchen, I 
send one which I like very much. Itis 8x16 


feet. The cupboard opens into a pantry from 
the other side. A central portion of it lets 
down and rests on the doors of the lower part 
anu forms a shelf, whichis very convenient. 
ee 
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The hooks are for the outdoor garmeuts. 
window over the work table is only a 
window and is entirely above the table. 
woodhox is placed under the shelves, while 
the wall cn the two sides of the fur- 
nishes ample room for nails for the stove fur- 
niture. I did not know what she meant by a 
bread raiser, so have not included it. 
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Cooling Drinks for the Fourth. 


stove 


Jelly Water.—Sonr jellies dissolved in wa- 
ter make delicious drinks. Best always boil 
the jelly in water, then cool. In this way 
the jelly does not become lumpy. 

Cream of Tartar Water.—Pour three quarts 
of water to an ounce of cream of tartar. 
in it the juice of a fresh lemon and the peel 
cut in very thin strips without a particle of 


pulp. Sweeten to taste. Let stand till cold 
and clear. Pour off without disturbing the 
sediment at the bottom. A tumblerful iced 


is a pleasant and healthful beverage. 

Orange Lemonade.---To the juice of two lem- 
ons add that of one orange, to this amount of 
juice add four large tumblerfuls of water, 
sweeten to taste and cool. 

Strawberry Water.—Cook the strawberries in 
a very little water, strain through a small 
sieve, boil the juice 1n a little sugar till the 
strawberry color has returned, set away, and 
add the right awourt to a glass of water. 

Soda Beer.—Two pounds white sugar, whites 
of 2 eggs, 2 oz tartaric acid, 2 tablespoons 
flour, 2 qts water and juice of one lemon; 


boil two or three minutes and flavor to taste. 
When wanted for use, take 4 teaspoon soda, 
diss8olve in 4 glass water, pour into it about 


2 tahlespoons of the mixture and it will foam 
to the top of the glass. 


EE - 

Knitted Hems.—If you wish to neatly finish 
the top of a knitted stocking, the wrist of a 
glove or mitten, the ankle of a bootee or hed 
sock, or the neck of an infant's undervest, try 
a knitted hem; there is nothing prettier. It 
can be varied in width to suit any piece of 


work. Neck hems are usually a quarter of an 
inch in width, glove or mitten hems about 
half an inch, and stocking hems an inch or 
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more. To knit a hem, cast on the required 
number of stitches loosely and evenly; knit, 
all in plain knitting, as many rounds as re- 
quired to make a hem of the desired width; 
then knit one round of little open holes as 
follows—* narrow, thread over once, repeat 
from star all round; knit as many plain 
rounds after the row of holes as there were 
before it; fold the work at the row of holes 
so as to bring the first round up—inside the 
needles—to the last round, then go on knit- 
ting, and when knitting each stitch, pick up 
with it one edge-stitch and knit both off to- 
gether; a pretty hem edged by a row of neat 
little points will be the result.—[F. H. P. 
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A Rustic Shelter.—In situations 
wanted 


access, where shade is 
tired pedestri- 
ans for a short 
time only, a 
so-called wig- 
wam shelter, 
as shown in 
our sketch, 
may be easily 
constructed by 
securely  fas- 
teningtogether 
near their tops 
two or three 
trunks of trees 
of suitablesize. 
The butts must 
spread apart,as 
shown in the 
engraving, while at a hight sufficient to clear 
the heads of tall people a cover of straight 
branches is nailed to the stems.—[A. Wyman. 








I Wish some who do not care for stewed 


rhubarb would try my way, told me bya 
physician. Cut as usual, add water and cook 


quickly until soft. Add water to make very 
thin, then sweeten to taste. Use as little sug- 
ar as possible, as the acid is very healthful. 
With us it takes the place of sauce or pickles, 
in the spring.—| Mis J. P. Forbes. 





Mock Mince Pie.—Here is a very nice rec- 
ipe which I have never seen in print: Two 
cups chopped rhubarb, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup mo- 
lasses, 1 cup cold water, 1 cup chopped rai- 
sins, 4 rolled crackers, 2 tablespoons melted 
butter and all kinds of spice. Makes four 
pies.—[Mrs E. P. Cobb. 


The Old High Chair.—If you have an old 
high chair that is ‘‘cast off,’’ you can make a 
very convenient cooking chair of it by sawing 
off the arms so you can sit upon it when mix- 
ing cake, paring vegetables or wiping dishes, 
ironing, etc.—[Aunt Harriet. 








A Doctor reports that immediate relief from 
the effects of ivy poisoning was noted in a pa- 
tient who was bathed in a solution of sedium 
hyposulphite. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Trustees Never Visit the School.—The article 


in Jast number of your paper by Dr George 
G. Groff on ‘‘ Boys who earned an education’’ 
is especially interesting to me, as I haveu 
boy eleven years old who has only the advan- 
tages of a district school that bas enrolled 60 
pupils, and has almost an average attendance 
of that number for one incompetent teacher. 
In my opinion the district school is deterio- 
rating to such an extent that something should 
be done by the state. The trustees are select- 
ed from among the farmers, who consider 
their duty done when they employ a teacher 
from an agency the latter part of August, 
when the graded schools have made their se- 
lections and have left but few to choose from 
and they accept one who will come for the 
lowest price, and they invariably re-employ 
her if she passes through the school year 
without giving them any trouble. They never 
visit the school,so that the children are at the 
mercy of their selection in an improperly 
heated and uncleanly schoolroom. "All thie 
and more makes me most anxious for my boy, 
but 1 do not feel financially able to send him 
away. Any information I may receive that 
will help me to give him better school advan- 
tages I will be very thankful for, and hope 
your paper will continue its educational arti- 
cles. I was much interested in the ‘‘natural’’ 
education as illustrated by you, and believe 
the child would be awakened to original 
thought if the hands and brain conld work 
together. Your paper grows in interest for me 
and each succeeding number is an improve- 
ment on the Fe re particularly on general 
topivs. —[(M. T eA 

Wanted, Home-Makers.— Nebraska, what do 
you call woman’s day? Is there a day com- 
ing when women are going to do the voting, 
electing women officers, when women are go- 
ing to do the manual labor, plowing, sowing, 
reaping, mowing, everything in fact we now 
do? And we do her work as it now is? Will 
that improve this world? No, we need more 
than that. We need more sensible wumen 
like Aunt Mollie and others, a few others, 
that sometimes sit at this Table, good sensi- 
ble home keepers. Woman’s most sacred 
charge is her offspring and home. Man's 
most sacred duties are caring for wife and 
children. Let husband and wife be as they 
should, one, going through life hand in hand, 
through ups and downs, sharing each other’s 
joys and woes, and their duties will be 
well pertormed, and we will build up faster 
by great odds than by giving women the bai- 
lot. —[{ Brant. 


Gratitude to Homespun People.—Apropos of 
J. L. Hersey’s remarks, I quote M. Henri 
Rochfort’s criticism of La Folie de Titania 
by Gervais in the Salon Des Champs Elysees. 
‘Moreover, I fail to understand why a scene 
from‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ should be 
styled Titania’s madness. Shakespeare’s her- 
oine kisses and caresses the robust Bottom, 
who pleases her well enough, notwithstanding 
he has exchanged his head for an ass’s head. 
I see nothing in this that indicates the slight- 
est sign of mental disorder. Titania is not 
the only one to allow herself to be captivated 
by the charms of a Bottom. Ask any mother 
who has daughters to marry. She will tell 
you that this kind of madness is true wis- 
dom.’’ No offense intended, Mr Hersey, 
present company always excepted, of course. 





Did any of you read an article on making a 
fad of education which appeared in a back 
number of the Ladies’ Home Journal? Is it 
true that we are measuring people by the 
amount of book lore they have cropped, the 
college degrees they have taken, not by the 
wisdom they have digested, the sterling worth 
they have gained? Some of the grandest, 
noblest things have been accomplished by 
men and women who have taken no college 
degrees. How large a debt of gratitude do we 
owe to practical homespun people of meager 
opportunities? Brothers, take courage. Bot- 
tom may accomplish something worthy of 
consideration if his heart is all right, even if 
ae head be a little out of ‘‘ kilter.’’—[{ Evange- 
ine. 





Like a Dainty Toy.—At the foot of the hills 
near my Indiana home, flows the majestic 
Ohio. The eye may feast on its restful silver- 
tide spanned hy - lace-like bridges which 
connect the city of New Albany industrially 
with the state of Kentucky. Across the wind- 
ing river hes a peaceful scene of distant blue- 
grass meaduws and hills, bending away in 
picturesque curves to a misty line of violet 
horizon, while on the river near at hand, the 
industrious ferries ply to and fro, and passing 
steamers suggest the numerous excursions, 
which afford health and pleasure to our peo- 
ple. The ‘‘silver hills’’ have been rendered 
doubly accessible by the materialization of 
the ‘‘ electric bighiand saitwag,"’ ’ with its pret- 
tily painted open cars, and occasionally a car 
winds up and across the front of the hills like 
a dainty toy, disappearing around the south- 
ern crest of the knobs, to carry the passengers 
to Scenic park, in the heart of the forest. The 
beautiful homes are yr tee on the hill- 
tops, and the suburban highland city rivals 
the thriving one in the valley below. We also 
have a distinct view of our sister cities, Lou- 
isville and Jeffersonville. — [Woodland 
Evhoes. 





A Duty to the Calling.—T. E. Archer says, 
‘*This family is howled at without mercy.’’ 
My sympathies are certainly with the ‘‘howl- 
ers’’ if they object to the daughters being rung 
up in the morning, with the hired man, to go 
out and milk. I trust the hired man makes 
up in consideration what the parents seem 
to lack and cleans out the stables before the 
young ladies begin to milk, in fact, before 
they enter the barn. A _ cow stable is a nasty 
place at best, and milking in winter a nasty 
job. I have ‘much sympathy for the strug- 
gling farmer, father of a large family of 
danghters, however, as farming is. I recently 
saw a young man and his wife working in the 
potato fiela. I inwardly protested. It leads 
in the wrong direction. This sort of thing 
leads to the degradation of farm life and of 
the status of farmers among men. If one 
farmer sets his wife or daughters to werk 
raising c1ops or milking cows, another must 
do the same to meet the competition and low- 
er cost of production, and so on and on, till we 
have European ‘‘pauper labor’’ conditions 
and Amazonian women working in the fields, 
as in France, Ireland and elsewhere; women 
blacksmiths, as in Germany, and women 
——s with their papooses strapped to their 
backs, as among savages. Itis degrading in 
its tendenc y. It is a step back toward savage- 
ry. Why should the farmer’s wife work in the 
fields any more than the manufacturer’s wife 
in the factory, or the railroad president’s wife 
be a break woman on a freight car? And 
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* . 
why should the farmer’s daughters be found 
doing chores in the cow stable with the hired 
man any more than the banker’s, or doctor’s 
daughters be ‘‘rung up’’ to clean off the 
horses along with the coachman. Woman is 
the natural guardian of sumptuary and social 
affairs. If the women of the farm become 
stolid and indifferent to their dignity and man 
ner of life, or too stupid ‘to realize their dig- 
nity and the importance of maintaining it in 
the world, and the importance of appearances 
and manner of life and surroundings in 
maintaining it, then there is little hope for the 
farmers’ future position, politically, tinancial- 
ly or socially, for all these are linked togeth- 
erin the order named. Butif the wives and 
daughters of the farm will realize their just 
claims and exact them-—-it is a duty they owe 
to the calling and ultimately to humanity— 
then they will prod the stupid men and in- 
spire the nobler men of the farm to action, 
and farming will not be a sneer and a by- 
word nor the farmer suffer the contempt he 
now so often undeniably receives, and so 
often just as undeniably so richly deserves for 
his spiritlessness. What wonder it is so often 
remarked that the bright young men and wom- 
en leave the farm—-the logical deduction 
being that (barring exceptions sufficient to 
prove the rule) only the stupid remain—when 
such ideals of farm life are tanght and such 
examples held up as models!—[A. Wetmore. 


They Too Labor and Stumble.—‘‘I’ve thought 


a great deal about that little poem by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox on those who lift and those 
who lean,’’ said a busy mother, ‘‘and it 


seems so hard to know to which class you be- 
long. When you are lifting the most you 
seem to be leaning the heaviest.’’ What de- 
pendent creatures we are, never able to stand 
alone. Never at rest on the big ocean because 
the ocean is in constant perturbation by winds 
and gulf streams, hot and cold currents, never 
at rest above failure. Who are the people we 
like to be near, we are the better for having 
met? Not those who pelt us with tracts and 
texts, nor those who sound along the branches 
of our lives fur flaws and weaknesses to drag 
forth, as the woodpecker does the grub. The 
toilers who walk with us in the heavy narrow 
furrows, who ‘‘say a kind word when they 
can,’’ who lend a helping hand to lift the 
plow into place when a new ‘‘land’’ is to be 
struck out and the noonday sun is _ hottest. 
Not because they do all the lifting, because 
they make us feel that they have distanced 
us in perfection, but because they, too, labor 
and sweat and become weary, they, too, stum- 
ble over earth clods, louse courage, and are 
glad to lean. We love them none the less for 
their weakness, as we love warm-hearted St 
Peter with his noble impulses none the less 
for his denial, or St Thomas for his lapse of 
faith.—[ Evangeline. 


Can Never Be Quite Hushed.—How true it is 
that an accusing word can never be recalled! 
No matter how humble the apology, how 
complete the reparation, the echo of an un- 
founded accusation can never be quite hush- 


ed. Only the other day I read of a case 
where a family, leaving their home for a 
month, requested permission to store some 
valuable silverware at a neighbor’s. This 


was readily given, and the transfer effected. 
When the travelers returned and resumed 
possession of their property, it was discovers 
ed that a smali tea service was missing. 
Suspicion fell on the neighbor’s household, 
one member of whom was a son withan un- 
fortunate reputation for fastness. Whispers 
began to go forth connecting this son with the 
disappearance of the tea set; a coolness sprang 
up in consequence between the two families, 
extending in time to their respective friends, 
so that in the end not only the church which 
both parties attended but a large part of the 
village was involved in a quarrel, which was 
every day becoming more serious. Matters 
had reached this crisis when the missing 
property was suddenly discovered in a drawer 
on the owner’s premises, where it had been 
placed months before and forgotten. Of course 
apologies were made, but words had been 
uttered which could never be unsaid, and 
the memory of which will doubtless linger for 
years to come.—[{ David Summers. 





and Restoration. ~. A 
wonderful gift of God is the _ blessed 
air. It does not stand upon its 
dignity, nor revolt at the way it is 
treated. It enfolds us, every chance it gets, 
like a garment; it caresses us like a cover; 
it dries tears, it soothes sorrow, it lightens 
affliction. The tortured heart, the over- 
wrought brain, rush to the fresh air for 
consolation and restoration, and always find 
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the same healing, the same reviving influence. 
The miracle of itis always being performed; 
the measure of it1s every moment emptied, 
yet.remains always full. We -need in our 
daily lives a broader, wider, truer, more gen- 
eral recognition of this influence; the recog- 
nition of the virtue, instead of the vice, of 
fresh air, its inherent virtue, which it holds 
and keeps at all times, night and day, and 
which it is the first duty of man and woman 
to preserve from taint and _ corruption. 
[Brown Eyes. 





ANSWER TO ‘‘BACHELOR’S REGRET.’’ 

O, never mind wailing, and cease from com- 
plaining; 

Go to work, man, there is time yet to win! 

Your plaints make us sad! You need a good 
training; 

And, would you reform, it is time to begin. 

Don’t wait for something to turn up, my 
brother; 

Cheer up a little, and never despair. 

Think, when life ends, you’! still have an- 
other, 

And would you continue your murmuring 
there? 

| A Brother Bachelor. 





What Ought They to Expect ?—‘‘ Half-starved 
students’’ is the heading of an editorial in a 
recent issue of the Christian Herald. ‘‘The 
inertness you complain of in the ministry 


starts early. Do you suppose that if Paul had . 


spent seven years in a cheap boarding house 
and the years after in a poorly supplied -par- 
sonage he would have wade Felix tremble?’ 
The same editorial loudly bespeaks more gen- 
erous consideration for our ministers. Far be 
it from meto undervalue the necessity of 
churches or disparage the usefulness of minis- 
ters, but why should exception be made to 
theological students? Are the crooked things 
made straight, the rough ways made smooth, 
for those who climb to places of honor and 
distinction in other avocations? Are they 
‘*cuwed down’’ by their early deprivations, 
and because they struggle into position with 
a‘‘patch on both knees and several other 
places, and a hat that has been done over 
four or five times?’’ Dr Talmadge, Dr Rains- 
ford, Dr Huntingdon and scores of other 
Demosthenian pulpit orators can measure out 
theology by their own yard stick, attheir own 
established prices, to millionaire congrega- 
tions. They can live in large houses, wear pur- 
ple and fine linen and fare sumptuously every 
dav. But those third or fourth grade ‘‘six 
hundred dollar a year ministers,’’ whose 
cunditions are so commiserated, whose lots 
are cast in poorer districts, what can they ex- 
pect from the great mass of unemployed 
wage-earners who have lived—some of them 
on God only knows what, and many of 
whom, we are told, have not tasted meat for 
months? What ought they to expect from 
farmers and small merchants nine-tenths of 
whom have less than the paltry six hundred 
per annum to live on? Reference is made to 
St Paul. Who can tell us what St Paul’s sal- 
ary was or those other apostles who were sent 
‘*to preach the kingdom of God and heal the 
sick?’’—| The Evangeline. 





Look Back at the Man.—Kate Upson Clark 
in Leslie’s Weekly says: ‘‘In oneof the 
largest modern collections of quotations there 
are 36 which glorify the mother while not one 
is dedicated to the father.’’ How refreshing 
to be reminded once in a while of the fathers, 
who are fast falling into insignificance. If is 
well for this 19th century creation, called the 
‘‘new woman,’’ to look back at the inan she 
is distancing. She may need him or his ‘‘re- 
pair kit’’ to buckle on a skate or patch upa 
punctured tire, and find that he is outof sight 
and signal. We are told that still another field 
of usefulness is open to women—dog trotting, 
taking the pets of the wealthy out twice a day 
for air and exercise. The cross looking 
women are suffering untold miseries at the 
teeth of these canine charges. The woral is, 
look pleasant. Did you ever pose before a 
camera? When the artist said with an affable 
smile, ‘‘ Now look pleasant,’’ did you distort 
your features into a most unnatural expres- 
sion in an effort to acquiesce? I call to mind 
a little woman who said that her face ached 
from wearing a smile all day and that she 
longed for the seclusion of her own room 
where she could throw off the practiced smile. 
Methinks even the dogs could see through the 
shallowness of the pretense.—[Evangeline. 





W.M. C.: Dwight L. Moody’s discourse 
against girls marrying a man to reform him 
appeared in the June number of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. We are not at liberty to give 
you Dan Sexton’s address. 

E. B. C.: The company you mention has a 
high standing in its own city. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


The Prevailing Styles. 





In ordering these patterns, be careful to give 
the correct bust measure and number of the 
pattern under the illustration. Address all 
orders to Pattern Department at this office, 
and inclose 10c for each pattern. Full direc- 
tions how to cut and fit the garments, and 
the number of yards of material required, are 
sent with each pattern. Buyers will please 
write the number plainly, aud give their full 
name and address. 
This stylish sleeve is the very latest thing 
for cloth or silk costumes. It is cut with the 
usual tight-fitting 
portions,slashed in a 
short point at the 
wrist, and shaped by 
an under-arm piece. 
At the top a draped 

\ puff garnished by a 
twist of taffeta rib- 
bon gives an artistic 
finish to the shoul- 
ders. This sieeve 
requires, for medium 
size, 2} yards mate- 
rial 22finches wide, 
or 2 yards 30 inches 
wide. It also re- 
quires one yard of 
lace and 12 yards of 
ribbon. Asleeve by 
itself is hardly a 
thing of beauty; our 
feminine readers, 
however, will see at 
a glance the good 
points of this one. 
An arrangemen 

No 20,890. Lady’s sleeve. essential the mene 

one 10 to 16 inches arm ern costume must be 
asure. 
accepted on the 
terms which the fashion-makers on the Euro- 
pean continent dictate. 

This stylish novelty is intended for silks, 
woolens, or dressy , 
wash fabrics. It is ; 
cut with a long 
tight-fitting portion 
shaped by an under- 
arm piece, and is 
adorned at the top 
by a short draped 
puff. Blue and white 
foulard was used for 
our stylish model 
but the pattern 
makes up equally 
wellin any goods. 
It should be cut in 
a rounded point at 
tbe wrist and finish- 
ed by a deep lace 
trill. This dress 
sleeve requires for 
medium size 2h 
yards material 22 No 20,879. Lady’s dress 
inches widé, or 14sleeve. x2 
yards 36 inches Sizes 10 to 16 inches arm 
wide. Lace repre- ™©@sure. = 
sented, 14 yards. Cutin 7 sizes, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15 and 16 inches arm measure. 

Our model is of navy blue serge cut bya 
very novel and sty]l- 
ish pattern. It pos- 
sesses a perfect fit- 
ting gored front, 
and has the full- 
ness at the sides 
and back confined 
by two rows of 
shirring. Plaids, 
checks, fancy or 
plain woolen ma- 
terials, silks and 

No 20,852. Girl’s two-piece heavy cottons, such 
skirt. as pique, duck 

Sizes 6 to 12-years. or crash, can be 
used for making this skirt. 

Wash fabrics, fancy silks, or light woolens 
can be used _ for 
making this dainty 
skirt. White lawn 
was employed for 
our model. The 
pattern is cut in 
four pieces, front, 
side and back 
gores. The back is 
gathered in the 
usual manner, but 
the fuilness of the 
front and sides is 
stylishly arranged 
in two tows of No 20,846. Miss’s four-piece 
shirring just below skirt. 
the waist line. A Sizes 10 to 16 years. 
ruffle of embroidery gives a pretty finish to 
the bottom of the skirt. 

This skirt pattern is particularly intended 
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for silks or narrow 
width materials, 
but it is just as 
suitable for wool- 
ens. Brown and 
white foulard with 
a yoke of fancy 
white net laid over 
a rose’ pink satin 
lining,and with the 
bertha and epau- 
lettes trimmed 
with Lierre lace, 
1s another stylish 
combination sug- 
gested for this de- 
sign. A skirt which 





No 20,888. Lady’s eight- hangs as prettily as 
Oe cee ts te 34 inches waist ao 
menses. I cn ag Sg 


— means an impossi- 
bility for the- home dresswmaker, and ina 
skirt the ‘‘hang’’ is all important. 
pone ngEene 

Frayed Francis: I seed a feller yestidday 
wuta amillyun dollars. Listless TLemuel: 
W’ot d’ he look like? Frayed Francis: Not 
a bit fatter’n you er me. 





‘Dear me!’’ said Mrs Wickwire, looking 
up from her paper, ‘‘but women are getting 
brave nowadays.’’ ‘‘Brave?’’ echoed Mr 
Wickwire. ‘‘Yes. Here is a story about a 
woman who shot a mouse. She—pshaw! I 
read it wrong. It was only a moose.”’ 





Employer: I thought you wanted to go to 
your grandmother’s funeral this afternoon. 
Office Boy: Please, sir, it was postponed on ac- 
count of wet grounds. 








The 
“Wom aN and 
the Sphinx- 







The mystery of woman- 
hood is full of deep 
unanswerable enigmas. 7% 
Why should women be 
compelled to suffer sim- 
ply because they are wo- 
men?: Why is it that the 
source of their highest joys is at the same 
time the cause of their greatest wretched- 
ness? The very attributes which make it 
possible for women to be happy wives and 
mothers also render them liable to the ut- 
most physical misery and pain. 

The sufferings of body and mind caused 
by some weakness of the distinctly feminine 
organs are so almost universal among wo. 
men that the question might well be asked: 
‘*Is this Nature’s punishment for the crime 
of being a woman?’”’ 

The true answer is No! These sufferinge 
are neither natural nor necessary. They 
would not exist if the organism was healthy. 
No woman ought to endure such troubles, 
There is no need of it. Dr. Pierce’s Favor- 
ite Prescription is a perfect and positive 
cure for feminine weakness and disease. 

It gives health and strength to the spe- 
cial organs and nerve-centres; heals inflam- 
matiorf; stops weakening drains; promotes 
functional regularity, and restores the nor- 
mal, vigorous and painless condition which 
Nature intended. 

It is the only medicine of its kind in- 
vented by an educated and experienced 
physician. It is the only medicine which 
makes baby’s coming safe and compara- 
tively painless. 

Any woman who would like to know 
more about this medicine and about her 
own physicial make-up should send 21 one 
cent stamps to Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, 
N. Y., to pay the cost of mailing on/y on an 
absolutely free copy of his thousand-page 
illustrated book, ‘‘The People’s Common 
Sense Medical Adviser;’’ or, 31 stamps for 
cloth covered. 


A sure and permanent cure for constipa- 
tion is Dr. Pierce’s Pellets. One “Pellet” 
is a gentle laxative, two a mild cathartic. 


BED WETTING en wenn wie - 


$8 PAID Ficid?sendestpsa W: SCOLT, Cohoes, NW” 


BED WETTING CURED. Sample FREI 
Dr.F.E. MAY,Bloomington,I 
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HEEBNER’S Jone Sowe 


bg SPEED REGULATOR. 
For 1, 2and 3 Horses 


} T cn e ° 

rain, a rehire? Si Grass Fully 

Warr = Fusd and EnsilageCutte aig we ale 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa.,U.8,As 


WELL DRILLING MACHINERY. 
MANUFAC TURED BY 
WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 
ITHACA, N.Y. 
| MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 


| STEAM OR HORSE POWER 
SENO FOR CATALOGUE 











Calvanized Steel . 


PUMPING 
8 POWER MILLS 


are acknowledged to be the most powerful and 
durable; they are self-oiling, direct or back- 
geared, and have the most perfect governor 
made. We make Ensilage and Fodder Cutters, 
Corn Huskers, Corn Shellers, Feed Grinders, 
Wood Saws, Sweep Powers, Tread Powers, Hay 
Loaders—full line of anything the farmer needs. 


APPLETON MFC. CO. 


4 Fargo Street, BATAVIA, ILL. 


wantand our 
illustrated Cata- 
logue—F REE. 





ORSE POWERS, 
FHRESHING MACHINES and 
Woon- SAWING MACHINES. 


One, 
Two, 
or 
Three 
Horse. 


If you want the besé power in the worid for running 
cream separator, ensilage cutter, or wood saw, try our 
one-horse power. Easiest running, best material, and 
will do the most work of any in the market. 

50- page pamphlet 
Free. Address A. W. GRAY’ $ SONS, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
P. O. Box 8, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 





You Will Never Miss The Page Fence, 
°Till The Cows Break In. 


Many a farmer who has been persuaded to build 
one of tbe many substitutes “warranted just as 
good as the Page” has flattered himself that a sav- 
ing bas been made. Sooneror later the real test 
comes, and as the smooth tongued agent is not 
peasant to ‘argue” with the unruly stock, the un- 
ucky farmer awakens to the fact that his imagin- 
ery “savings” have been transformed Intoan actua! 
loss, not to mention the “loss of confidence. * 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


A Model Home For Sale. 


The Johnson Stock Farm of 800 acres, in a high state of 
cultivation, fenced with wire and plank into different 
fields and pastures, through which flows a stream of 
never failing water. The land being comparatively level 
is one of the most desirable places to be found, on which 
there is several settlements with good buildings. Fruit 
of all kind, apples, peaches, English walnuts, a pear or- 
chara of 130 bearing trees, a mulberry ore hard of 80 trees, 
which wiil feed 80 head-of hogs for: three months. A 
petan orchard of 150 trees.. The place can be had. for 
eight doilars per acre. Prospectus furnished, convey- 
ance from railroad and entertained at farin free ofe harge. 


W. H. JOHNSON, -_ Hickory, Miss. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


WRITE NOW 


NEVER 
Used on every < WAIT 


shock. Pull and it’s fast. 
Ties itself. Costs less than string. 
Never wears out. Thousands easily sold 
inatown. Good profits. Get your town 
agency now. It isa valuable agency. 
SAMPLES THREE SIZES, FOR FIVE CENTS 


Testimonials of Agents who have sold the 


Holdfast Gorn Binder. 


~ ‘Finest thing. oe holding corn shocks that I have ever seen. The best 

™ seller. Sold 200 to a tarmer, he liked them so well ordered 800 more. 
Sold from 100 a 1000 to almost every farmer to whom I showed them. 
Expect to sell more this fall.’ J. W. GILBERT, Hillsdale, N. Y. 

‘“*“Had good luck with them for the hard times and no mone Those 

sold to are more than pleased with them. Want ae this fa,” 

He bought 6,000 in 1896, . E. LIVERMORE. 
‘Best things for the purpose I ever used or ala. Used 4,000 my- 
selflast season. Sold ten thousand in'a very few hours to my 

neighbors.”’ C. H. Taytor, Round Hill, Conn. 
*“*Holdfast Corn Binders are just what their name implies, 
they do hold fast. I sold 4,750 last year.” 
LEwIs Roy, Stillwater, N. J. 
THERON LAWRENCE, Denver, N.Y. says:—‘‘Have 
sold them fortwo years. A goodselling article 
based on their actual merits. Have sold 
nearly 20,000 in the last two seasons 


and have never heard one TIE co., 


single complaint. > Box 18, 


Unadilla, N. Y. 


Use, and 
Make Money 
Selling this 


-in Stamps “Ne 
for Samples, 

@ Costs us 4 cts. 
to Send Them. 








HARTMAN'S STEEL Fence 

FENCE 

is constructed of such material and on such lines that it is 

STRONGER THAN IRON— CHEAPER THAN WOOD 
HANDSOMER THAN EITHER. 

Protects all grounds and at the same time adds to their 

beauty. Cannot blow down or burn up. Will not 


harbor weeds. When built with our ornamental 
steel posts it is a thing of beauty and true worth. 


Taeuiata guise’ | HARTMAN MFG. CO., Ellwood City, Pa., oF {iZznbsttar Suiting.” Gnisags: 
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FARMER: This is the third time since Spring you 
have lost your time because you don't feel 
well enough to work. If you will buy 

some Ripans Tabules and take one at 

night, or one after each meal for a day 
or two, you'll be all right, and stay so, 
too, if you take one when you notice that 

you begin to feel bad. I don't .use a 

‘dozen a year, but I always keep them in 


the house. 





